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CHAPTER I. 

ND you love me ?' she said. 

He made a hurried step towards 
her, but by a gesture she restrained 
him. She was an exceptionally beautiful 
woman ; he was one of those well-looking, 
well-dressed young men who may be count- 
ed by the score at any large social gathering 
in London. At this moment excitement lent 
a light to his eyes, a colour to his face, in 
excess of that which naturally belonged to 
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them ; the mouth, quivering under his fair 
moustache, was ready and eager to frame 
a thousand protestations. 

She, on the contrary, seemed impassive; 
her voice was contained ; there was no 
apparent agitation in her manner. 

* What are you capable of doing to prove 
your devotion for me ?' she said. * I tell 
you frankly I should expect a great deal 
in return for what you ask of me.' 

Vows come glibly to the lips of a young 
man ardently in love. 

* Anything ! everything in this world V 
he cried, with fervour. 

* Are you prepared to leave England ?' 
Even though he believed that what he 

most coveted was within his grasp, a 
spasm contracted his heart. Leave Eng- 
land, and not a third part through the 
hunting season, and with five of the best 
hunters it has ever been his lot to own 1 
But he was perfectly aware that the mere 
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appearance of hesitation would be fatal to 
his cause. 

* Yes/ he answered bravely. * I am 
prepared for anything.' 

* 1/ she proceeded, looking into the 
bright flames on the hearth, by which 
she stopd — * I am not a woman, you can 
imagine, to be taken up merely as a toy — 
it would be for ever P 

And here she raised her eyes, which by 
this light seemed to be of deepest hue, to his. 

Enamoured as he is, the words 'for 
ever' have a serious significance in his 
ears. Yet what man, unless of the most 
practical turn, ever recognised the possi- 
bility of getting tired of the woman he 
worships ? 

* My darling V he cried, but again she 
made that repelling gesture, and, as he 
was a little bit afraid of her, it again made 
him pause. 

' You must not forget,' she uttered, with 

b2 
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a somewhat Janus-like expression of face, 
* that I am still Lady Lester, and that our 
flight is not yet an accomplished fact. 
Well ! I know you are brave. His lord- 
ship will probably wish to fight you — you 
will not mind meeting him.' 

No, he was not afraid — he had contem- 
plated that possibility already ; but he was 
a trifle daunted to hear her speak thus 
calmly on the subject. 

*I have one stipulation to make/ she 
proceeded, again returning to contempla- 
tion of the fire. * It is, I believe, custom- 
ary for the — the lover to fire into the air. 
I should particularly object to your doing 
that. Before I consent to fly with you, 
you must give me your word of honour 
not only to fire at my husband, but to do 
your best to kill him.' 

A dull horror crept through the young 
man's veins. She made this proposition, 
which was against all traditions of honour 
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and decency, as calmly as though she were 
giving him an injunction not to be late at 
the play. Is it possible that she may be 
one of those fearfully wicked and cold- 
blooded women of whom he has read in 
novels? beautiful and soft to look at, 
but 

As he had not responded to her obser- 
vation in the space of some twenty seconds, 
Lady Lester turned her eyes inquiringly 
upon him. 

' Well ? ' she said, with a questioning 
air. 

'You cannot be serious/ he answered, 
in an agonised voice. 

'Not serious!' she uttered, accentuating 
the surprise in her voice. * Why not ?' 

' Because,' he cried hotly, * such a thing 
is unheard of. It is against all the rules 
of honour, of ' 

He paused abruptly. Her ladyship had 
sunk on a couch, buried her face in the 
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cushions, and was obviously convulsed 
with laughter. 

He was stupefied with bewilderment, 
with wrath, with disappointed love, with — 
what not ? 

And here the door opened, and the 
butler announced, 

' Sir Ralph Gray/ 

' My dear Sir Ralph, how are you ?' ex- 
claimed Lady Lester, rising to welcome 
the new-comer with unfeigned cordiality. 
* This is a distinct interposition of Provi- 
dence in my favour. Do you know that 
Mr. Graham and I were just settling the 
details of our flight. There was only one 
slight hitch in the arrangement.' 

* Really ?' said Sir Ralph, smiling, and 
entering readily into her mood, for he had 
not observed in the dim light the angry 
confusion on the face of her companion. 
' Is it indiscreet to inquire what that was?' 

The next instant a small table fell to 
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the floor with a jingle of breaking glass 
and china ; the door closed with violence. 
Sir Ralph and Lady Lester had the room 
to themselves. 

Lady Lester stooped, laughing, to pick 
up the fragments — Sir Ralph looked rather 
serious as he helped her. 

* What have you done ?' he asked her. 
* Have you not carried a joke a little too 
far ?' 

* A joke !' she cried, desisting from her 
labours and standing erect by the chimney- 
piece, with a flush on her face and an 
angry gleam in her eyes — ' a joke I How 
dared he insult me ?' 

Sir Ralph, having picked up the last 
remnant of china, approached her. 

*I think it is a pity you should have 
said anything before me,' he observed 
gravely. *A man seldom forgives a wo- 
man who makes him ridiculous in the eyes 
of another person/ 
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A loud knock resounded through the 
house. Her ladyship pulled the bell 
sharply. 

^I am not at home/ she said, as the 
summons was promptly obeyed. Then, 
sinking into a low chair with a listless 
and dejected air, she added to her com- 
panion, 

* I could not see anyone. I feel quite 
unhinged. For two pins I could cry.' 

As she spoke, she lifted her eyes pathe- 
tically to Sir Ralph, and the firelight 
showed him two dawning tears. 

* Shall I go T he asked, in a kind, soft 
tone. * You would rather be alone, I dare- 
say. Let me come again to-morrow.' 

* No, no, no, please do not !' answered 
Lady Lester. * I want to talk to you. I 
promise not to make a scene ;' half smiling 
through her tears. ' I know how that 
terrifies a man.' 

She was quite changed from the woman 
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-who was making conditions with her would- 
be lover twenty minutes ago. Then she 
had seemed hard — her beauty was some- 
what awe-inspiring ; now she was soft and 
womanly, almost child-like, with her pretty, 
appealing manner. 

Poor child ! thought Sir Ralph, looking 
at her lovely face, yet feeling for the mo- 
ment more pity in his breast than admira- 
tion. For he was of a different type from 
the ordinary man of the world, and had 
acquired the art of thought-reading and 
character-reading, not by an intuitive 
knack, but by long and sympathetic study 
of human nature, and by having suffered 
a great deal himself. He looked away 
from her face into the fire, and waited 
until she spoke again. 

' Life is a dreadful thing,' she remarked 
presently, with a shade of petulance in her 
tone, ' and the world is a wretched place. 
And — and — I wish I was out of it.' 
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'That wish is not sincere, I am quite 
sure/ replied Sir Ralph, in a manner which 
one would use to a pretty, wilful child. 
' No woman with all the gifts you possess 
is really tired of life. She may take a 
momentary pique at it when something 
puts her out, but, in reality, she clings 
passionately to it. Why, my dear child, 
if you were taken ill to-night, you would 
be terrified to death, and would want all 
the physicians in London to come and 
save you.' 

' Oh, yes, that is quite Jikely, because I 
should be afraid to die. I should not bo 
afraid if I knew what was going to happen 
to me — unless it was something dreadful. 
But I don't think it would be. I don't 
believe in hell.' 

* I hope you believe in heaven,' said Sir 
Ralph, in a voice that was neither quite 
grave nor yet flippant. 

'No, 1 don't,' she answered, looking 
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very hard at him to see whether he 
was shocked. 'I don't believe in any- 
thing.' 

And her eyes dilated, and she looked as 
if she was rather frightened at what she 
was saying. 

* Do you ?' she continued, after a mo* 
ment's pause which he did not attempt to 
break. 

'Yes,' he said, looking at her gravely. 
' I believe in a great many things. But I 
do not like to hear you talk in that way. 
I do not think you can mean it. And you 
are not old enough ; you cannot have 
thought or studied or read enough to be 
able to pronounce an opinion or to form 
a judgment on the weightiest and most 
important subject in the world.' 

* Ah ! but I have read and 

and ' said Lady Lester, mentioning 

the names of several sceptical works. 

* And very bad reading for you too 1 
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If I were your husband, I should not have 
allowed you to look into one of them/ 

* My husband !' she scoffed. ^ As if he 
cared two straws ! Why, he believes no- 
thing himself, although he is always de- 
lighted to tell me that it is bad form for a 
woman not to be religious.' 

' It is much worse than bad form,' 
answered Sir Ralph. ' It is the greatest 
misfortune that can befall a woman/ 

* Do you think it amuses me not to be- 
lieve ?' cried Lady Lester impulsively. ' I 
would give everything I have to believe 
every fable that 1 was ever taught or be- 
lieved as a child. If I did, I should always 
have the consolation of religion when I am 
miserable.' 

' Come,' said Sir Ralph, in a cheery tone, 
* you must not talk like this. You have a 
fit of the blues. It is the east wind. What 
are you doing to-night ? Shall we make up 
a little party, and dine and go to the play ?' 
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*I am already engaged,' sbe answered 
dejectedly. * I wish I could get out of it. 
I am not in the mood. And ' — reproach- 
fully — ' the only thing I want, you will not 
do for me. I want to talk seriously/ 

* I will talk as seriously as you like/ said 
Sir Ralph. ' But I thought I was doing 
the best thing I could for you by trying 
to rouse you out of a morbid frame of 
mind.' 

'You think I am only a butterfly,' she 
said sorrowfully ; * you do not realise that 
I am a woman who thinks and suffers. 
You have only seen me in society, and so 

you think By the way,' — earnestly — 

* what do you think of me ?' 

Sir Ealph smiled. 

* I think you are very pretty and very 
charming ' 

She made a gesture of distaste. 
' I don't want to hear those things from 
you,' she said. ' I do not know you very 
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well, but still I fancy you are not like the 
men I am in the habit of meeting. I do 
wish, just for once, you would be frank 
with me/ in an imploring voice. ' I never 
by any chance hear the truth — only sugared 
lies to my face and poisoned ones told 
behind my back. There is not, I verily ' 
believe, one creature in the world who 
knows or guesses, or perhaps cares what 
*I really am, and think and feel. What do 
you hear of me? I daresay my finmds 
have been good-natured about me.' 

' I never believe anything I hear,' smiled 
Sir Balph, ' because in the world in which 
we live, people seem to have only one 
object : to prove that every person with 
whom they associate is entirely bereft of 
virtue or modesty or honour; of every 
attribute that would make their acquaint- 
ance desirable. With women I think the 
habit comes either from idleness or jeal- 
ousy ; with men, men who talk — and I am 
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afraid there are a good many of them — it 
is generally from vanity and the wish to 
be thought to have succeeded where most 
likely they have failed. It is a bad habit 
which has grown by use, and the most 
remarkable thing is how little actual harm 
it does, for vou will meet a woman at a 
ball whose reputation you have heard torn 
to shreds a dozen times in the day, and 
she will perhaps be surrounded, caressed, 
flattered by her detractors, who you 
•would have fancied, from their talk, would 
shun her like the plague.' 
Lady Lester nodded assent. 

* And what have you heard about me ?' 
she asked. 

* That you are very lovely and very 
much admired/ he answered evasively. 

' You have heard/ she said, fixing him 
with her eyes, ^ that I am very fast ; per- 
haps that I too have not a shred of charac- 
ter ; but no !' — with a proud toss of her 
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head — * that at least is impossible. No 
doubt though, I am accused, like everyone 
else, of— of encouraging men, and you 
have believed it perhaps ?' 

' I think,' replied Sir Ralph, ' that you 
like admiration. What woman does not ?' 

' That is a polite way of saying that you 
do think I flirt/ said her ladyship, with a 
quiver of her upper lip. 

' But flirting is not a crime,' he answered 
gaily. 

* I do not flirt,' she answered, with some 
vehemence. 'I do not care in the very 
least for any one of these men who hang 
about me and flatter me, and, no doubt, 
boast about me afterwards.' 

' I suppose,' remarked Sir Ralph, more 
seriously, 'you would be very angry if I 
were to convict you out of your own 
mouth ? Shall I run the risk or not ?' 

' Yes.' 

' And if I have the misfortune to offend 
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you, you will perhaps turn me out igno- 
miniously/ 

' No, I won't,' and she put out her hand 
to him with a frank air entirely devoid of 
coquetry. 'I want to have you for a 
friend.' 

* Well, then, my lady/ — half playfully — 
; * tell me how you induced your unfortu- 
nate victim who disappeared just now like 
a harlequin, but without his adroitness, to 
believe that you really meant to run away 
with him ?' 

* I did it on purpose. The vanity and 
impertinence of these young men is in- 
sufEerable, and I thought I would give one 
a lesson for the benefit of the rest.* 

* And are you ingenuous enough to sup- 
pose that he will publish abroad the real, 
authentic story of his humiliation ?' 

' No. I daresay he will say I wanted 
him to run away with me, and that he 
refused. What do I care ?' 
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* But you have not answered my ques- 
tion. How did you deceive him into think- 
i^ig yo^ were in earnest? It was not 
exactly by the decorous behaviour of a 
Boman matron, was it ? A man does not 
make such a proposal to a lady who has 
never given him the smallest encourage- 
ment of any sort, does he ?' 

Her ladyship knitted her fair brows. 
' / knew exactly what I meant from the 
first moment/ she said. 
' But he did not ?' 

* Then he is well punished for his pre- 
sumption.' 

' I do not think he will be punished alone.' 

Lady Lester raised her eyebrows scorn- 
fully. 

' Let him say what he likes ! He can- 
not hurt me.' 

' I think,' said Sir Ralph, rising, ' that 
you had better let me go in peace now, for 
if I say what is in my mind, I shall prob- 
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ably have to beat as hasty a retreat as 
Graham s in another minute.' 

' No, no/ she cried beseechingly. ' Sit 
down. You may say anything you like. 
I know I deserve it. I daresay I know all 
that you are going to say, and have said it 
to myself already. I have two selves, one 
of which is always hating and upbraiding 
the other. Between them they make me 
very miserable. One persists in doing 
what the other disapproves of, and is sorry 
afterwards, and then the first says, " 1 
told you so." ' 

Sir Ralph laughed. 

*I. expect most of us suffer from that 
dual self,' he answered. 

' Oh, no,' she replied gravely — ' there 
are a great many people who have only 
one self. And, however cruel or unjust 
or selfish they are, they always think they 
are right, and so are not unhappy. But 

2 
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all this time I am keeping your lecture 
waiting/ 

* To proceed, then/ said Sir Ralph. * I 
do not believe you are really like many of 
the women with whom you associate, and 
who are frivolous and something rather 
worse, I am afraid — who encourage men, 
and who are indifferent to the fact that 
men despise them. You know, my lady, 
the men who despise fast women most are 
not the more serious and better kind, but 
just these young butterflies, who are the 
most despicable themselves. The women 
with whom they succeed are objects of 
unbounded contempt and mirth to them ; 
they have neither affection nor pity for 
them. If a woman respects herself, she 
7nust command the respect of others, but 
if — if — ' hesitating — ' a woman be ever so 
virtuous actually, and yet apes the man- 
ners and behaviour of those who are not, 
she will not command any more respect 
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than they. Now, at the risk of your 
eternal displeasure, 1 must tell you that 
I have seen you flirt ; that I have seen men 
bestow very ardent glances upon you 
which you received quite kindly; that I 
Jiave seen your own beautiful eyes say a 
great deal more than I believe they meant, 
and that / am quite sure you must have 
carried your flirtation with Graham to 
rather a serious point before he was con- 
vinced that you reciprocated his feelings, 
and were prepared to leave such a position 
as yours for his sake.' 

Lady Lester bit her lip and dragged the 
rings up and down her fingers with a ges- 
ture of mixed anger and uneasiness. 

* I have offended you/ said Sir Ralph, 
rising again, and this time she rose too. 
She was evidently trying to command her 
voice sufficiently to speak. 

There was a deeply mortified expression 
in her eyes. 
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* I suppose you will never forgive me/ 
began Sir Ralph. 

But here the door flew open. 

* Pauline !' cried a man's voice sharply, 
' why the ' 

Then, becoming aware of the fact that 
she was not alone, the speaker paused and 
came forward. 

' Hullo, Gray ! how are you ? Impossi- 
ble to see anyone in this owl's light.* 

* How are you, Lester ?' responded Sir 
Ralph. 

* I suppose you have forgotten,' said his 
lordship to her ladyship, in the tone, half 
irritable, half domineering, which men 
sometimes use to their wives, 'that we 
have to dine at seven ?* 

*It is my fault,' exclaimed Sir Ralph. 
' I will be off at once.' 

* Oh, I don't want to drive you away, 
my dear chap, but we've got to be at the 
"Bristol" by seven ; this play begins so con- 
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founded early — and it's half-past six now. 
Pauline always likes to keep everyone 
waiting/ 

Lady Lester did not answer her lord 
except by a scornful little twist of the lip. 

Sir Ealph would have liked to ask be- 
fore he went whether she would ever 
forgive him, but he had no opportunity. 
She gave him her hand at parting; her 
manner was rather cold, he fancied, but 
no wonder ! and then his lordship conveyed 
him downstairs and let him out of the 
door himself, evidently in a hurry to be 
rid of him. 

* What a fool I am to give advice to a 
woman, or to tell the truth to one 1' said 
Sir Ralph to himself, as he walked down 
the street. * And yet, what a pity to see 
a charming and, I believe, at heart a good 
woman playing the fool with her life in 
such a reckless manner ! That husband 
of hers is a lout — his manner to her was 
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atrocious. Some daj^ I should not wonder 
if she does run away with some one. No 1 
she's too proud a woman for that, I fancy. 
Weill I suppose I've done for myself. 
Next time she meets me, she will probably 
cut me. I am sorry, for I feel more in- 
terested in her than I have done in a 
woman of that sort for ages. But it can't 
be helped.' 

And he turned into White's. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

fLTHOUGH Lady Lester hurried 
over her toilette, it was ten min- 
utes past seven before she was ready to 
get into her brougham. During the five 
minutes' drive, her husband never ceased 
grumbling and girding at her. The lamps 
past which they dashed showed that her 
face was pale, that her lips were pressed 
together, that her eyes shone with an 
angry light; but these evidences of her 
^ infernal ' temper, as Lord Lester was 
pleased to call it, were lost on him. It 
was not his own habit to be punctual, but 
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to-night another member of the party had 
impressed the necessity for this virtue upon 
him, whose temper would be likely to cause 
him more inconvenience than his wife's. 

When they arrived, they found three of 
the company assembled; there was only 
one wanting to make up the six. 

* Such a bore, my dear,' said Mrs. Gre- 
vil to. Lady Lester. 'Bertie threw us 
over at the last moment, and I had to send 
all over the place to get another man. I 
wrote a note to Jack Graham half an hour 
ago, but he was not in. However, he's 
sure to come, if he's not engaged.' 

Lady Lester turned a little paler than 
she already was. 

'Did you tell him we were coming?* 
she asked. 

' No, I hadn't a moment. How stupid 
of me r with a meaning glance, quite mis- 
understanding Lady Lester's pallor, which 
her quick eye had detected. *If I had 
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only done that, he would have been sure 
to throw over anyone else. But we won't 
wait dinner any longer, will we ?' with a 
look at Lord Lester. ' We are twenty 
minutes late already/ 

'All her ladyship's fault,' growled Lester, 
'sitting over the fire palavering to that 
fellow Gray. I shouldn't have thought 
there was anything so very entrancing 
about his conversation/ 

* Oh, Sir Ralph is quite a dear T an- 
swered Mrs. Grevil. * Dick,' — to her hus- 
band — * do tell them to hurry !' 

Dick did not appear to hear. He was 
quite engrossed with a dark, handsome 
girl to whom he was talking. 

So Lester addressed the head-waiter in 
somewhat loud and angry tones, and the 
head-waiter obsequiously gave the soft an- 
swer which is supposed to turn away 
wrath, but is not invariably successful in 
doing so. 
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The party seated themselves. A vacant 
place was left beside Lady Lester, in case 
Mr. Graham should come. She was on 
thorns, but it was impossible for her to 
alter this arrangement. Her hand trem- 
bled so that she could scarcely raise her 
spoon to her lips. She desisted after two 
experiments. Her teeth chattered. But 
it was less from her own embarrassment 
than from a sense of what Graham would 
inevitably feel at finding himself beside 
her after the events of the afternoon. 

The soup was removed ; the fish was 
being handed, and Lady Lester began to 
breathe. At this moment she looked up, 
and saw Graham approaching Mrs. Grevil. 
Their eyes met ; his face flushed crimson ; 
he almost gasped for breath. Lady Les- 
ter's cheek caught fire too. Graham, to 
cover his confusion, made profuse explana- 
tions and apologies to Mrs. Grevil; he 
then turned and greeted the rest of the 
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party, and took his place beside Lady 
Lester. 

No, he would not have any soup. He 
would go on with the dinner where they 
were, but he did not make much progress 
with it. A horrible idea took possession 
of him that the others knew what had 
happened; that he had been held up for 
their derision ; that perhaps Mrs. Grevil's 
invitation was a planned thing. 

Lady Lester began to talk to Mr. Grevil, 
but it was evident that he preferred the 
conversation of his other neighbour. Gra- 
ham made a desperate attempt to monopo- 
lise Mrs. Grevil, but she half turned her 
back on him, and made it perfectly clear 
that Lord Lester's company was more 
agreeable to her. 

Lady Lester was sorry for him. The 
resentment she had felt, or pretended to 
feel, against him had died away. She was 
no longer pleased with herself, or amused 
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by the cruel joke she had played upon 
him. Indeed, since she had talked to Sir 
Ralph, she felt ashamed of herself, and, 
even if for the moment she had been 
angry and mortified at what he said, she 
had too good a heart to bear malice, and 
too keen a moral sense still not to know- 
that he was perfectly right. 

She made an effort, and began to talk 
to Graham. Her quick ear caught the 
bitter and mortified inflection of his voice 
as he answered. He tried to make sneer- 
ing remarks, but was unsuccessful ; for it 
was not his line. Sarcasm is a blunt and 
clumsy weapon in the hands of the un- 
skilled. 

For a wonder, Lady Lester, who had a 
somewhat imperious temper, did not crush 
him and then turn her back upon him as 
she was wont to do if a man presumed 
upon impertinent speech ; she was not in 
the least angry. On the contrary, she 
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felt sorry for him, and wanted to make 
amends for having behaved ill to him. 
Presently, amidst the Babel of voices from 
the tables around, she leaned a little to- 
wards him and whispered, 

' I am extremely sorry for what has 
happened, and I beg your pardon/ 

A little thrill of warmth stole to her 
heart, for she felt she had done what was 
right and fair, and she wondered whether 
Sir Ralph would be glad to think that his 
words had not fallen on stony ground. 

It would perhaps have needed a more 
generous mind than Graham's to be dis- 
armed by this simple speech ; he was 
partly mollified, but he could not restrain 
this biterness. 

*I suppose,' he uttered in a very low 
voice, in which the passion was unskilfully 
repressed — ' I suppose you thought it a 
good joke to make a man a public laugh- 
ing, stock because he was fool enough to 
love you/ 
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' Love 1' she whispered, * oh, no 1 that 
was not love 1 But all the same I blame 
myself. A woman who is what she should 
be would never allow a man to believe for 
one instant that she was unworthy of his 
respect. I admit that I flirted with you ; 
that I even encouraged you to think what 
I resented your thinking, and'— in an 
almost inaudible voice- 'I am ashamed 

of myself for it.' 

Then she sank back in her chair, and 
again fell to thinking about Sir Ralph ; to 
wondering whether he would have a better 
opinion of her for having humbled herself. 

'If,' said Graham, leaning back also, 
and with smothered resentment in his 
voice— 'if you had made a fool of me 
for the sake of amusing yourself, I might 
have borne it, but before another man who 
will tell it wherever he goes as a good 
story 1' 

Lady Lester interrupted him quickly. 
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* You little know Sir Ralph if you think 
that. He will never breathe a word of it. 
It was he who made me see that I was 
wrong/ 

'Really I' uttered Graham, with a jeal- 
ous sneer. ' I was not aware that Gray 
had so much influence with your lady- 
ship/ 

* One always respects a gentleman and 
an honourable man/ returned Lady Lester, 
with a slight blush. 

Graham helped himself from a dish that 
was handed to him. Lady Lester, casting 
a glance at him, saw that his wrath, which 
had been mollified for the moment, was 
kindled again. Should she leave him 
alone, or make one more effort to propiti- 
ate him ? She waited until he had finished 
his souffle. 

'Do not bear malice 1' she whispered. 
* I have said I am sorry. What more can 
I do ? Let us be friends 1' 

D 
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' How can I be friends with you/ he 
answered, * when I know you will be tell- 
ing the story right and left as a good joke?' 

So, after all, his vanity was more mor- 
tified than his love. 

' I suppose,' she said, with a little curve 
of her lip, * a woman's word of honour 
does not count. But all the satne I give 
you mine that no one but our three selves 
shall ever know what happened to-day/ 

Mrs. Grevil was drawing on her gloves, 
and looking at Lady Lester. 

' I am afraid we shall be dreadfully late,' 
she said, 'and we really ought to see the 
beginning of the piece. I am told the 
first act is the best.' 
Everyone rose. 

*How shall we divide?' asked Mrs. 
Grevil. 

' Lester will go with you, and I will take 
Miss Stuart,' replied her ladyship, under- 
standing perfectly what Mrs. Grevil desired. 
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The two other men followed in a hansom. 

At the theatre Lady Lester again found 
herself next Graham. She talked to him 
between the acts, pleasantly enough, but 
without a shadow of coquetry. His 
wounded pride slumbered ; he felt as 
much in love with her as ever, but a 
new kind of sentiment mixed with his 
love — a respect which had been absent 
before. Sir Ralph's words had sunk into 
her mind. She said them over and over 
again to herself, *If a woman be ever 
so virtuous, and yet apes the manners and 
behaviour of those who are not, she will 
not command any more respect than they.' 

She glanced round. Mrs. Grevil was 
flirting a outrance with his lordship ; Miss 
Stuart treated Mr. Grevil as though he 
were her aflBanced lover, and there were 
several other couples in the stalls who 
appeared to be on the same sort of terms 
with each other. It was the time of year 

D 2 
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when people are most given to arranging 
parties to the play, and doing their love 
making there. 

Lady Lester saw but little of the per- 
formance. Her eyes were apparently fixed 
on the stage, but the eyes of her mind 
distracted her from seeing what took place 
there. What a miserable, unworthy life 
was the one that she and most of these 
other people were leading ! How empty 
of satisfaction ; of any real joy ! What 
a different picture she had dreamed to 
herself years ago of her future ! What 
high aims she had imagined : above all, 
what romantic dreams of love and sym- 
pathy and tenderness. And the reality ? 

Living a life which brought no happi- 
ness to herself, no joy or gladness to any 
other human being ; labouring after amuse- 
ment, and rarely grasping it, conscious 
that the source whence she sought to 
draw pleasure was unworthy and unsatis- 
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fying, wrapped in selfishness as a garment ; 
knowing the world's misery, yet not lifting 
a finger weight to alleviate it. Married 
to a man to whom she was worse than 
indifferent, because, when their wishes 
and tempers clashed, she hated him and 
he her ; unconsoled by the religion, (since 
she no longer believed it), that had been 
the rock of her youth. 

At that moment, there fell exquisitely 
upon her ear the dreamy strains of a valse, 
played to enhance a thrilling situation on 
the stage. She closed her eyes ; an im- 
mense longing filled her soul — one of 
those indescribable yearnings after higher, 
greater things that sometimes music, 
sometimes a passage in a book, or an 
exquisite scene will inspire ; a longing that 
brings with it a rush of conviction that 
tJiere is a world different from the one we 
know : a world where there are no 
shackles for the wings of the soul ; where 
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our feet are no longer clogged by earth 
from which we cannot struggle free. Her 
lips were tense ; her hands clenched con- 
vulsively; the tears forced themselves 
under her eyelids — it was a moment of 
ecstacy, part joy, part pain. 

Sbe unclosed her eyes. Fortunately no 
one was observing her. The scene on the 
stage had just reached its climax; the 
curtain was in the act of falling. 

'I hate these dismal pieces,' said Gra- 
ham to her. * Ah, my lady, I see you are 
affected. People who have no heart very 
often cry at imaginary woes.' 

*And do you think I have no heart?* 
asked Lady Lester, trying to smile. 

*I do,' with an air of profound con- 
viction. 

* You are wrong/ she answered. * Peo- 
ple who have no hearts are not un- 
happy.' 

' And pray, are you ever unhappy ?' 
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She only repeated his last word, but 
there was so much expression in her voice 
that he stared at her. 

She turned abruptly, and made some 
trivial remark to Mr. Grevil. 

Before the play was over, Graham had 
forgiven Lady Lester. He had forgiven her 
because he had fallen once more under her 
spell, and because the hope which ' springs 
eternal ' had made him think his cause was 
not, after all, quite desperate. 

'May I come and see you again?' he 
whispered, as he put on her cloak. 
' Sho paused for a moment, whilst con- 
tending thoughts were busy in her brain. 
Then she turned and gave him a friendly 
smile, ^nd said, in a frank voice, 

^ Yes, do 1 but as a friend. I am never 
going to flirt any more.' 

He was puzzled and disappointed, 
yet for all that he could not help 
thinking better of her, and he was cer- 
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tainly more in love with her than ever. 

* We are gqing to the " Bachelors' " to 
supper/ Mrs. Grevil observed to her in the 
lobby of the theatre. * Shall we go in the 
same order in which we came ¥ 

' Thanks/ answered Lady Lester, * but I 
will not join you there. I have a headache, 
and am going home.' 

Her husband turned sharply upon her. 

* Headache I — nonsense !' he said. ' Of 
course you will come. Why should you 
always be the one to spoil sport ?' 

She answered, quietly enough, 

* I am sorry, but I do not feel up to it 
to-night. I hope Mrs. Grevil will excuse 
me.' 

There was something in her manner 
which convinced both her husband and 
Mrs. Grevil that remonstrance would be 
useless. The former gave her a savage 
glance, and the latter said sweetly that of 
course, if she had sl headache, they must 
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not attempt to persuade her. All the 
same, as she must pass the * Bachelors V 
would she mind dropping Miss Stuart 
there ? 

But here Dick Grevil interposed to say 
that Graham was not coming either, so 
Miss Stuart would go in a hansom with 
him. 

' Oh, yes !' said Miss Stuart ; * I so much 
prefer the air.' 

And, though it was raining when they 
got to the door, she refused to change her 
mind. 

Lady Lester drove home alone feeling 
profoundly sad. Everything seemed un- 
satisfactory, unprofitable; and she saw no 
better prospect in the future. 

When she reached home, she went 
straight to her room. After her maid 
left her, she sat over the fire absorbed in 
thought. 

Oh for a new life, for a better life — for 
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an object, an end, an aim 1 To feel that 
some one was the better, the happier 
for herl She thought with disgust of 
the money she squandered upon herself, 
which yielded her no happiness, no ease of 
mind in return. An evening's entertain- 
ment — save the mark, as far as she was 
concerned — such as to-night, cost enough 
to keep a poor family iur comfort for 
weeks. There were men and women and 
children starving at that very moment ; 
and she shuddered. Then she let her 
eyes travel round the room full of every 
luxury and elegance that a dainty woman's 
mind could fancy or her taste suggest. A 
sharp remorse gnawed her breast, and 
suddenly, sitting upright, clasping her 
hands together, she muttered, 

* Are they really more miserable than I 
am? Is physical suffering much worse 
than mental? What can I do to help 
them ?' 
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At that moment she felt that she would 
like to sweep all these costly things from 
her sight ; to change them into food and 
coals and blankets ; to go out amongst 
the poor, and feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, minister to the sick. 

Many a worldly woman is, I believe, 
visited at times by similar aspirations, but 
more often than not they are utterly un- 
productive. She wakes in better spirits 
the morning after her fit of remorse, and 
begins afresh her round of the toil of 
pleasure. 

' If,' said Lady Lester to herself, with 
swimming eyes — 'if I loved, if I had some 
one to love me, what a diflferent woman I 
should be !' She thought of her husband ; 
in her mind's eye she saw his enamoured 
glances at Mrs. Grevil, and the change to 
contempt, rudeness, anger when he spoke 
to her, and a half sorrowful disgust swept 
over her. She fell to thinking deeply, 
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deeply of what Sir Ralph had said to her. 
It had mortified her severely for the mo- 
ment, but afterwards she felt how right 
he was — she thanked him from her heart. 
But for his words she would not have be- 
haved as she did to Graham to-night. 
Now she was glad that she had made 
friends with him, and had told him of her 
regret. She could see that her treatment 
of him had been unwomanly, undignified ; 
that she had taken a cruel pleasure in in- 
flicting pain and mortification, and she 
despised herself for having done it. 

But for Sir Ralph, she would have made 
an enemy for life. She wanted to see him 
again — to have a long, long talk about a 
thousand things ; he was not like other 
men, he would not begin by sympathising 
with her and end by making love to her. 
She had never heard his name coupled 
with any woman's. She burned for some 
one to confide in, to tell the sorrows, the 
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disappointments of her life to — some one 
of whom she could ask counsel, whose 
counsel she would be prepared to take. 

It was not very easy to arrange to see 
him alone ; to secure an uninterrupted 
interview ; but she was bent upon trying. 

Fortune favoured her desire. The fol- 
lowing morning at breakfast his lordship 
announced his intention of going down to 
their country place for a couple of nights. 

* I shall ask Sir Kalph to dine with me 
whilst you are away,' said Lady Lester. 
She hated doing anything that seemed 
underhanded or deceitful. 

* I suppose you will ask some one else/ 
observed her husband disagreeably. 

It was not that he cared in the very 
least what she did or how she amused 
herself in his absence, but he liked to 
contradict and oppose her — it had become 
a habit with him. 

' No,' she answered, with a faint blush, 
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for she was very anxious and eager for 
this interview. 'I want particularly to 
talk to him, and, if there were other people 
present, I could not do so/ 

'Upon my soul, Pauline/ said Lester, 
fitaring at her, *I think you are getting 
tolerably bare-faced.' 

*What do you mean?' she asked, with 
that touch of scorn which she could not 
restrain at times, and which always irri- 
tated him. 

' I mean/ he answered, with a biting 
sneer, 'that you seem to have forgotten 
the decencies of life. I don't think the 
most unblushingly impudent woman has 
her lover to dine alone with her in her 
husband's house.' 

Lady Lester trembled with anger. She 
was tolerably used by now to her hus- 
band's coarse and brutal speeches; she 
was perfectly aware that they were made 
not because he believed them, but only to 
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vex and wound her ; yet her spirit could 
not brook them even after so long an 
experience. 

* Lover !' she repeated, with a whole 
world of scorn. * I should have thought 
even you might have had more discrimina- 
tion than that.' 

* Oh, it's easy enough to pretend to 
virtuous indignation, I daresay/ scoffed 
his lordship, * but when I find you sitting 
in the dark with a man one night, forget- 
ting to dress for dinner, and then hear of 
your wanting to be ahne with him the 
next, in utter disregard of what the ser- 
vants or anyone else may think, it's a 
pretty strong order.' 

Pauline was so angry that she almost 
gave up her project. 

*I should have thought even you,' she 
repeated bitterly, * would hardly attempt 
to vilify a man like Sir Bralph.' 

* Oh,' sneered he, ' I suppose he's a man 
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and, if a woman makes up to him, he's 
not likely to ' 

He stopped, for the lightning in Paul- 
ine's eyes warned him he was going rather 
too far. 

' I don't care a what you do,' he 

said sullenly ; ' only if I hear of your being 
talked about ' 

* Whatwillyou do?' she asked defiantly. 

' You'll see fast enough,' he growled. 

' You won't leave me, I suppose?' 

Pauline did not look so lovely as usual 
when she said this. There was an in- 
tensely bitter expression in her face which 
marred its beauty. 

Evidently Lord Lester understood the 
taunt, for he flung from the room with an 
oath and banged the door behind him. 

Pauline went and looked out of the 
window with a swelling heart. She could 
not see the trees opposite in the garden 
very plainly ; they were blurred and dim. 
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She gave up her cherished idea of that 
long, long talk which was to have taken a 
weight off her heart, to have consoled her 
for the present, and to give her new aims 
for the future. She had exalted Sir Ralph 
on a pedestal in her mind ; had idealised 
him. He was the first man who had told 
her the real, unvarnished truth; told it 
out of kindness and good-will. Men whom 
she had angered had sometimes told her 
bitter truths, bitter because they were 
exaggerated by pique or anger ; but, if she 
had admitted their veracity to her own 
heart, their influence had been diminished 
by the knowledge of the motive which 
prompted them. She turned away from 
the window with a feeling of intense dis- 
appointment. 

No I she would not ask him ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

ATE manages things ber own way. 
Lady Lester resolved not to ask 

Sir Ralph to dine. She abandoned the 
idea of seeking his society, of confiding in 
him. A reckless feeling came over her. 
She must continue in her present groove, 
although she was beginning to hate it. As 
she stood looking out on the gardens in 
a bitter and melancholy frame of mind, 
a tap came at the door. It was her maid, 
who announced the arrival of her lady- 
ship's dresses from Paris. Would her 
ladyship go upstairs and see them ? They 
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were laid out. They were lovely. The 
maid's eyes glistened. 

Pauline followed her upstairs. New 
clothes are always a distraction to a wo- 
man who has that feminine foible, love 
of dress; and, even though Pauline was 
disappointed, and bored, and unhappy, she 
could still take a certain amount of in- 
terest in the subject. 

She looked critically at her dresses, 
praised here, found fault there, made sug- 
gestions elsewhere. Her taste was perfect. 
Then she tried them on. By this time 
it was twelve o'clock. She was summoned 
downstairs by the announcement that Mrs. 
Denison was in the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Denison was one of her intimate friends. 

* Well, dearest/ said that lady, kissing 
her, * how are you ? I came early to make 
sure of finding you. Come and take a 
turn in the Bow ; the victoria is here. I 
met Lord Lester on the steps. He tells 
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me he is going away for a couple of days. 
I pretended to be sorry, but I am ex- 
tremely glad. What shall we do in his 
absence ? Let us have some fun !' 

* Fun r exclaimed Pauline, in a dreary 
tone. * I don't think there is any fun left 
in the world. But I will put on my 
bonnet, and go with you. I want 



air.' 



Five minutes later, they were in the 
victoria. 

Mrs. Denison was a pretty woman, with 
a radiant kind of manner. She was always 
smiling — in public, at all events — and it 
was not only for the purpose of showing 
her lovely teeth, as she had a happy nature 
and was easily amused. 

' Well, darling, I call this great luck,^ 
she said, and squeezed Pauline's hand. * I 
have got a cheery little party dining to- 
night, and I want another woman. And no 
woman could suit me so well as you. And 
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you are always so much more charming 
without his lordship.' 

And she made a fantastic little grimace 
that did not betray a favourable inclina- 
tion towards Lord Lester. 

* I heard you were at the play last night 
with that horrid Nina Grevil. I wonder, 
my dear, how you tolerate that creature. 
Her husband, I am told, is going on more 
than ever with the Stuart girl. She is 
such bad form, I think. I saw your latest 
adorer. Jack Graham. We were having 
supper at the ''Orleans," and he came 
m. 

' Did he tell you T asked Lady Lester. 

* Yes. What have you done to him ? 
I know you have bewitched him. But 
what more? I chaffed him a little bit 
about you, and he looked so odd.' 

'My dear Cissy,' interrupted Pauline, 
a trifle irritably, *I wish you would not 
cliaf anyone about me. It is rather 
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humiliating for me, although it may amuse 
you/ 

'Don't be cross, dearest. Chaff was 
not the right word. I only asked if you 
were as lovely and fascinating as ever.* 

'And what did he answer?' inquired 
Pauline, wondering a little. 

* He said you were the most fascinating 
woman he had ever met, but that you 
were very odd. And then he got very 
red, and I felt quite inquisitive to know 
why be thought you odd. But I could 
not get any more out of him. Well now, 
to-morrow — to-morrow we'll do a play. 
I'll ask Jack for you, shall I ?' 

'No, no, nop answered her ladyship, 
with considerable vivacity. 'How I do 
hate that system of pairing people ! What 
is the use when women are married ? 
Playing at making love is very undignified 
and — and very — wrong.' 

* Gracious Heavens !' cried Mrs. Denison, 
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* what has come to you ? Wrong ! My 
dear Pauline, how ridiculous you are I 
How in the name of Fortune could one 
exist without flirting? Why, life would 
not be worth living. Let us get out and 
walk down, shall we ? and trust to Provi- 
dence about our party to-morrow. We 
will ask the first two men we meet who 
are agreeable to us.' 

It was a bright morning for December 
in London, and there was a fair sprinkling 
of both riders and walkers. Mrs. Denison 
soon found two eligible men who would be 
delighted to accompany them to the play. 

'We are not going alone with them?* 
said Pauline. 

* Oh dear no. Joe will go, of course, 
for propriety. But he always visits his 
different clubs during the performance. 
Nothing bores him like a play. So he 
will be there enough to be respectable, 
and not enough to be in the way. Joe is 
a treasure.' 
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Here thej were joined by two men, who 
walked one on each side of them. Paul- 
ine's companion told them a story about a 
mutual acquaintance so exquisitely droll, 
and flavoured with such piquant malice, 
that Mrs. Denison went off into a peal of 
laughter, and Lady Lester was obliged to 
put her muff to her mouth to prevent her 
amusement being audible. The man on 
Mrs. Denison's right roared ; only the teller 
of the story preserved, as was becoming, 
his gravity. At this moment the little 
group was certainly rather calculated to 
attract attention, and just then Pauline 
caught sight of Sir Ralph close beside 
them. 

She blushed ; she was vexed without 
knowing why, and she gave him a slight, 
hurried bow. He returned her salute, but 
she fancied he looked cold and grave, as 
though he disapproved of her. 

What right had he to disapprove of 
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her ? A sense of nettled pride stung her 
— she was angry with him and with her- 
self. The joke that a moment ago had 
seemed so excellent, so mirth-inspiring, fell 
flat and stale now. The others were just 
as much amused, but Pauline thought it 
Yulgar and malicious. 

* So you know Sir Ralph Gray T said 
Mrs. Denison, as they were driving home- 
wards. * You must introduce him to me. 
I want particularly to know him. He is 
so good-looking — but how sad his face is ! 
I believe he has had a lot of trouble. Ask 
him to come to the play to-morrow, and 
we will get another woman.' 

Pauline shook her head resolutely. 

* I do not think he would care for it,' 
she said. 

* Is he a prig ? ' inquired her friend. 
* He looked as solemn as an owl just 
now.' 

^ He looked disgusted, I thought,' said 
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Pauline, surprising herself, as she often 
did, by what she said. * And I think it is 
rather bad form to laugh and make oneself 
conspicuous in a public place.' 

' Well, my love, he is not your keeper 
or mine, thank goodness ! Still I must 
say, when Sir James laughs, it is rather 
like a donkey braying, and I think people 
turn round to see if it is, and are surprised 
to find it isn't. You will comQ home and 
lunch with me, of course ?' 

Yes, Pauline would lunch — she had 
nothing else to do. 

Two or three cheery people dropped in, 
and she laughed and was amused, and 
for the time forgot the existence of Sir 
Ralph. 

She had sent word for the carriage to 
come for her. There were two notes and 
a letter in it. She opened one in an un* 
known hand, turned to the signature, and 
her eyes glistened a little. 
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* Dbae Lady Lestbe,^ (she read), 

* I was guilty of an unpar- 
donable impertinence last night — one which 
you very justly resented. I was carried 
away by an impulse, and forgot for the 
moment that I had not the smallest right 
to make any comment upon your mode of 
life or your actions. I offer you my sin- 
cere apologies, and trust that you will 
make excuse for my want of tact. 

* I am, dear Lady Lester, 

* Yours very truly, 

* Ralph Gray.' 

Tears sprang to her eyes ; the desire to 
see and speak to him returned with ten- 
fold force. If she had only not engaged 
herself for these two evenings ! Her 
manner had been rude and repellent to 
him last night at leave-taking — he could 
not guess what a tumult of feeling was 
struggling in her heart. She would write 
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to him the moment she returned home and 
ask him to call on her. 

Half an hour later she saw him in Bond 
Street. With a sudden impulse, she 
stopped the carriage and waited until he 
came up. She made a little gesture, and 
he stopped. 

' I have just got your note,' she said, in 
a hurried whisper. * Indeed you are quite 
mistaken. I was grateful to you for what 
you said — it was all quite true. I have 
been thinking of it ever since, and I want 
to hear you say a great deal more. I want 
to tell you all sorts of things. Could you 
— would you come and dine with me to- 
night? Lester has gone into the country.' 

She was not in the very least afraid of 
his misunderstanding her invitation. 

He paused a moment; he was a trifle 
perplexed. Then he said, seeing how 
eager she looked, and intuitively realising 
the need of her heart. 
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* I shall be very glad. At eight ?' 

^Tes, at eif^ht punctually,^ she answered. 
Then, seeing a smile cross his face, she 
added gaily, ' You are smiling at my say- 
ing punctually. But indeed I am very 
punctual for a woman, and it was you 
who were the cause of my being late last 
night.' 

'Well, then, eight punctually,' he said, 
and she gave him her hand and drove 
away smiling. She felt quite exultant. 

But what would Cissy say ? She would 
be very angry. And what excuse could 
she possibly invent ? She hated telling 
falsehoods — there was no reason why she 
should not tell the truth ; but yet — that 
was impossible. Cissy would not under- 
stand her; would certainly put a wrong 
construction on the matter — so would most 
of her friends. They would laugh at her ; 
rally her ; make jokes which would amuse 
them and wound her. No, the truth could 
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not be told. She felt keenly that it was 
inconsiderate to put Mrs. Denison off, but 
it was not like a long engagement — the 
party had been arranged and completed 
before she was invited. 

What plea soever she made must be 
false ; the only one she could think of was 
the hackneyed excuse of indisposition. 
She suffered sometimes from headache. 

So, late in the afternoon, she wrote a 
note to Mrs. Denison. She dared not 
send it earlier, or the little lady would 
probably come round herself to see 
whether it was true, and to persuade her 
that the best thing for a headache was a 
cheery dinner. 

The note despatched, Pauline threw her- 
self in a chair by the chimney-corner and 
gave herself over to reflection. She was 
going to do a strange, unconventional 
thing, dictated merely by the spur of 
fancy. How did she know that Sir Ralph, 
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who was only an acquaintance, of whom 
she actually knew very little, was a fitting 
recipient for her confidences? It was 
only a blind instinct, and a woman's blind 
instincts are not, like a dog's, unerring. 
It is enough with her that she takes a 
fancy to a man, and straightway she be- 
lieves in and trusts him. Mistaken confi- 
dence has been a Will-o'-the-wisp to so 
many of the sex. 

The latter part of the reflections were 
not Pauline's, but are the author's. 

It was a long time since she had in- 
dulged in confidences to anyone — two or 
three sharp lessons had warned her against 
taking the world into her heart and show- 
ing it either her treasures or her skele- 
tons. When the rattling of the bones was 
audible to herself, she laughed to drown 
the sound lest anyone else should hear it. 
As for confiding in her husband, she might 
as well employ a town-crier to publish her 
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folly and her general worthlessness in the 
market-place. 

A chill thought crossed her meditations. 
After all, she could but deal in vague 
generalities. A woman with any dignity 
does not complain of her husband to 
another man, and Lester certainly was 
the primary cause of her unhappiness. 
She could in fact only tell Sir Ralph that 
her present life was unsatisfactory, and 
beg him to find a remedy for her discon- 
tent. She was quite willing to blame 
herself ; to confess her own faults. Pauline 
was not one of those people who invariably 
believe, and assert themselves to be in 
the right. These have vain and shallow 
natures, and are, unfortunately, numerous. 

The clock chimed the half-hour after 
seven, and Lady Lester went upstmrs to 
dress. She re-entered the drawing-room 
at five minutes to eight, dressed in some 
white material which, in spite of its sim* 
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plicity, gave additional elegance and dis- 
tinction to her appearance. It was her 
habit to wear white in the evening. She 
had an exquisitely fair skin, and white 
only enhanced its beauty. Pauline was 
not indifferent how she looked. Some- 
times she bestowed less thought on the 
subject than at others. To-night she had 
been occupied with her thoughts. But 
she had never looked more lovely. 

The clock was striking as Sir Ralph 
was announced. 

* You see, I obey your injunction to the 
very letter,' he said, smiling ; and she 
answered gaily, 

* How did you manage it ? Have you 
been standing outside the door waiting 
until the clock struck ?' 

*No,' he answered, 'I did not preme- 
ditate my effect; but punctuality is so 
much my habit that, without making any 
conscious calculation, I generally find 
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myself at my rendezvous to the moment.' 
*And I have been down five minutes/ 
laughed Pauline. ' I was determined that, 
after insisting on your being punctual, you 
should not arrive to find an empty room. 
Imagine to yourself that I dressed in 
twenty-five minutes.' 

* Is it possible ?' he said, with a look of 
smiling admiration. ' Then let me advise 
you never to take more nor less.' 

* Et tu^ Brute V said Pauline, gaily. ' I 
never expected base flattery from you.' 

* Not base,' he rejoined. 

At this moment dinner was announced. 

Pauline would have enjoyed a tete-a-tete 
dinner. Nothing was more disagreeable 
to her than an audience of three men of 
irreproachable solemnity, but his lordship 
^insisted on the servants remaining in the 
room during the entire function, even 
when he and his wife dined alone. This 
annoyed Pauline; She could never bring 
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herself to talk, after the custom of many 
people, as if servants were deaf mutes. 

'I find myself,' she complained, half 
laughing, half serious, 'making conversa- 
tion expressly on their account. Some- 
times I even try to amuse them. There 
is only one redeeming point about their 
presence — they prevent our quarrelling, as 
we probably should if we were tete-h-tete.' 

It was evident that she could not depart 
from the custom of the house on this 
occasion, especially when she was doing 
such an unusual thing, as entertaining a 
comparative stranger alone. 

But somehow, to-night the situation was 
less constrained than usual. Sir Ralph did 
not relate highly-flavoured anecdotes, or 
tell stories to the disadvantage of his 
neighbours. He had plenty to say that 
was interesting and amusing, whilst it 
was sufficiently innocuous to have been 
related in a young ladies' seminary in the 
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presence of the ' principals.' And he did 
not look sad to-night, but smiled frequent- 
ly, although Pauline remarked that he 
did not laugh. She laughed very gaily 
herself, and laughter became her. Pre- 
sently they fell to talking about plays. 

' Do you despise the play ?' Pauline 
asked. ' I do not think I have ever seen 
you at one/ 

* My dear lady/ he answered, ' I despise 
nothing. I am not sufficiently wise or 
clever or talented to look down from my 
superior altitude.' 

* But it is generally the people who are 
neither wise nor cle\rer nor talented who 
do,' said Pauline. 

* Was that why you suspected me ?' he 
asked, a little maliciously but contradict- 
ing his words by the expression of his 
face. 

*Yes,' she answered, in the same vein. 
' What a thought-reader you are ! But, 
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seriously, does the play not amuse you?' 
'Nothing more. Unluckily, I have to 
pay such a heavy penalty for that sort of 
amusement that I rarely find it worth 
while. I am a martyr to headaches. And, 
if I go into a theatre or a badly- ventilated 
room, I am probably distracted with pain 
for twelve hours after.' 

* Oh !' said Pauline sympathetically, 
* what a misfortune ! Then, is that why 
we so seldom meet you ?' 

* That is why,' he answered ; then added, 
as if under some mental compulsion, *I 
am naturally a gregarious creature.' 

'Being gregarious, though, does not 
absolutely mean that one must be fond 
of balls, and evening parties, and large 
gatherings, does it ?' queried Pauline. 

' Gregarious, I take it, means liking the 
company of one's fellows. But I confess 
that what I really enjoy is the society of 
one congenial companion at a time.' 
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* Yes/ said Pauline sighing, she scarce- 
ly knew why, * there is no doubt that is 
the pleasantest way of enjoying society. 
Only it is not very easy to accomplish !' 

By this time the raven and the twin 
flamingos had departed. Pauline was toy- 
ing with a grape. Sir Ralph was not to 
be further tempted by his host's fine claret. 
Suddenly she dipped her fingers into her 
ruby bowl. 

'Let us go upstairs. Shall we?' she 
said, having completed the operation. 

* By all means,' he rejoined, rising and 
preceding her to the door. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADY LESTER seated herself in the 
chair that habit had made especi- 
ally her own. It was in the left chimney- 
corner, whence she could contemplate the 
flames which the wood sent roaring up 
the chimney or flickering in the grate with 
an uncertain light. 

' I am a fire-worshipper/ she was wont 
to announce. *I love summer and sun- 
shine, but I always regret my fire. It 
inspires me, it helps me to think — some- 
times it even makes me imagine happier 
possibilities.' 

Two lamps stood on tables at some 
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distance from the fire, but theiir crim- 
son shades prevented them from send- 
ing forth much light, though they added 
a rich tone of colour to every object 
in the room, and gave a look of harmony 
and luxury to the whole. His lordship 
called it owl's light. When he was at 
home he insisted on having a duplex- 
lamp, with a white globe. It annoyed his 
wife, and was therefore doubly dear to 
him. It is generally with trifles that 
husbands and wives irritate and gall each 
other. 

To-night, in his absence, Pauline en- 
joyed her owl's light. It was not strong 
enough to read or work by, but it was just 
the light to talk by — to talk in a friendly, 
sociable, perhaps confidential manner. 

Sir Ralph, who appreciated beauty in 
every form, received the most agreeable 
impressions as, standing at the opposite 
chimney-corner to her ladyship, he allowed 
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bis eyes to travel from her round the room 
and back to her again. She was a lovely 
woman, and at this moment he was quite 
sure that she was what he had once or 
twice been disposed to doubt — a nice 
woman. 

Nice is an inadequate word, but I know 
of no better, nor indeed of any equivalent 
for it. She looked up at him with a bright 
glance. Her eyes, which in broad day- 
light had a grey-green hue, were now like 
two great violets. 

'What do you think happened to me 
last night?' she said. 'The strangest 
contretemps. Shall I give you three 
guesses ?' 

' I would rather you told me,' he an- 
swered. * I should not guess in a dozen.' 

' No. I am sure you would not, unless 
I gave you a clue. Now, whom do you 
think I sat next at dinner ?' 

' Not Graham !' 
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* Yes — positively,' And Pauline uttered 
a little laugh that sounded like enjoyment, 
and gave Sir Ralph another twinge . of 
doubt. 

* That must have been very embarrass- 
ing—for him/ he observed. 

' For him I' echoed Pauline. * Then you 
do not think of me ?' 

'Because you tell it as though it had 
amused you, and was rather a good joke.' 

Pauline grew suddenly grave. 

' I did not think so at the time, I assure 
you,' she said. ' Do you know that after 
you were gone yesterday, and whilst I was 
dressing, I was smitten with remorse. 
Your words went home.' 

' It is very good of you to say so,' replied 
Sir Ralph. ' I give you my word I went 
away very uneasy. I felt that I had com- 
mitted an indiscretion — I was afraid, an 
impertinence.' 

' No, no, no,' exclaimed Pauline, with 
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vivacity. * You were quite right. It was 
very good of you. Most men would have 
laughed with me at the time, and at me 
afterwards. They would have told every- 
one behind my back what you said to my 
face, only much more unkindly. But 
now,'— recovering her smile — *I must tell 
you what happened. Will you not sit ?^ 
motioning to a chair near her — *it gives 
me a greater sense of repose. When a 
man stands up to talk to me in my own 
house, I always feel as though he were 
going to say good-bye the next moment.' 

He obeyed. 

* Do you believe in Fate ? Do you think 
she orders all these little incidents that 
seem to happen so naturally? Well,' — 
not waiting for an answer — 'it had been 
arranged that Herbert Sefton should be 
appropriated to me ; but whether he found 
some more attractive engagement or not^ 
I cannot say. At all events, he threw 
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Mrs. Grevil over, and at the last moment, 
feeling how awkward it would be if there 
was no one to divert my attention from 
her little flirtation with Lester, she sent 
round to *' compel " some one to come in. 
And, as Fortune or Fate would have it, 
her victim was Mr. Graham, who, it is 
needless to say, had not been warned of 
the pleasure in store for him. He came 

« 

late. You may imagine what I felt — how 
I sat on thorns, praying devoutly that 
something, anything might happen to keep 
him away. The soup had gone ; my tem- 
perature was recovering its normal con- 
dition, when, raising my eyes, I saw him 
hurrying in, and woe was him ! he saw me.' 

' What a dramatic air you have !' smiled 
Sir Ralph. *I think you would make a 
good actress.' 

' Yes, indeed ; you should see me play 
in private theatricals,' said her ladyship 
lightly. * I am excellent in light comedy. 
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but I excel in tragedy. And this was 
tragedy with a vengeance. You see the 
place next me had been thoughtfully left 
for him, and I could not ask for the 
arrangement of the table to be altered, as 
it would have inconvenienced the other 
pairs.' 

' What a strange mixture she is !' thought 
Sir Ralph. * One moment she is ingenu- 
ous, the next amused, the next scornful, 
then bitter, then sarcastic' And he felt 
a pitying tenderness for her. Even though 
she was a thorough woman of the world, ' 
there was something child-like about her 
at times. And her appearance enhanced 
this impression. Her rippling hair, the 
colour of pale gold, worn simply over her 
low forehead, the purity of ber complexion, 
the freshness of her lips — all these things 
gave her a young and innocent look. She 
was tall, and when she drew herself up 
could look a very haughty dame indeed, 
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but, 'when she was talking simply and 
naturally to some one she liked, she had 
a frank and childish look that was very 
attractive to men — men who like a woman 
to be weak and confiding ; men who have 
a chivalrous wish to help and do service 
for them. 

' Well,' said Sir Ralph, * and when he 
came in and saw you and the vacant place 
beside you, what happened ? It must 
have been a very bad moment for him.' 

* It was. He became crimson — apoplexy 
' seemed imminent. I rather fancy I caught 
something of his complexion. If the others 
had been paying attention to us — which, 
mercifully, they were not — the most com- 
promising suspicions might have been 
awakened in their breasts. He made 
copious and quite unnecessary apologies 
to Mrs. Grevil in the endeavour to conceal 
his confusion, and he did what he could 
not avoid — took the chair by me. We 
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tried frantically to engage our other neigh- 
bours in conversation, but they declined 
absolutely to be beguiled by us. Now, if 
it had not been for you/ and her ladyship 
turned a pensive little smile upon her com- 
panion, ' I should then have leaned back 
in my chair, yawned behind my fan, and 
relapsed into absolute silence. I pique 
myself upon my talent for being disagree- 
able when I choose.' 

' People who are very charming can 
sometimes be the reverse,' said Sir Ralph 
gravely. 

Pauline made a petulant movement with 
her fan. 

* I hate to hear you say those things,' 
she exclaimed, with energy. ' They make 
me feel as if you — I don't quite know the 
word I want, but something like — despised 
me.' 

' Heaven forbid 1' he uttered devoutly. 
Then, smiling — * As I was so fortunate as 
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to prevent you from yawning, B;ndpretending 
to be disagreeable, what did you do ?' 

' What do you think ?' eagerly. 

Sir Ralph paused a moment before re- 
plying ; then he said, 

* I should like to think that you made 
some amends to him for his very severe 
treatment in the afternoon/ 

' I did,' cried Pauline triumphantly. * I 
said I was sorry, and I begged his pardon, 
and though he made some rude and dis- 
agreeable remarks, I would not take offence, 
and by the time we parted at the end of 
the play, we were quite friends, and he 
asked if he might come and see me again/ 

' So you re-captured your victim ?' ob- 
served Sir Ralph, in a tone that hurt 
Pauline. 

*No,' she said — *you are mistaken. I 
am going to have no more victims. I shall 
•never flirt any more.' 

* It is, at all events, an excellent thing 
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to make good resolutions/ he observed. 

* To help pave the infernal regions !' said 
Pauline, with some petulance. * I see you 
decline to believe in me/ 

' No, indeed/ he answered, with great 
sincerity. * But it is very difficult to take 
an absolutely new departure. I think just 
now you are a little depressed, bored, deS' 
oeuvrSe. When your spirits rise again, the 
same toys which you now want to throw 
away in disgust will amuse you again.' 

Sir Ralph did not speak on a subject of 
which he was ignorant ; he had so often 
known pretty fashionable women take a 
momentary pet at their lives, and return 
to them again afterwards with renewed 
ardour. The cure for satiety is abstinence 
for a time. So far, and with such a slight 
acquaintance as he had with Lady Lester, 
he did not imagine there was any great 
depth in her character, nor did he think 
her capable of sustained resolution. There 
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was a charming surface, emotional, per- 
haps, with a really good heart, and she 
had been drawn into an unfortunate 
groove, out of which she was scarcely 
likely to have strength to tear herself. 
She had the wish to be better and wor- 
thier, but thousands of people have that, 
and yet cannot or do not make any strenu- 
ous effort to realise the wish. 

Pauline was silent for a moment. She 
looked intently at the flames, and Sir Ralph 
could see by the firelight the mortified 
expression of her face. 

* It is evident that you do not believe 
in me,' she said presently. * Perhaps it i& 
natural, as you have only seen me at my 
worst — ^yesterday, when 1 had behaved out- 
rageously, and this morning in the park.* 

He was about to utter a disclaimer, but 
she stopped him. 

* Do not deny it. I saw the expression 
of your face.' 
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'You are too sensitive,' he rejoined. 
* You see what does not exist.' 

Pauline again turned her eyes to the 
fire. 

' I wanted so much to talk to you,' she 
said, sorrowfully. * I had an idea that 
you could advise me and help me, and 
you will not be serious — you refuse to 
treat me as anything but a butterfly. I 
fancy' — looking up at him — *that you 
think this is mere caprice, and that I am 
only in search of a new sensation.' 

There was so much truth in her words 
that her companion was rather staggered, 
and felt a difficulty in replying. He did 
indeed think it was owing to a particular 
condition of mind that she wanted to con- 
fide in him, and believed that when the 
impulse which at present prompted her 
died out, she would regret having done 
BO. Before he could find a suitable re- 
joinder, she said suddenly, 

g2 
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' Do you know anything about my life 
or my affairs ? Do you know who I was ?' 

* No/ answered Sir Ralph. * I am not 
inquisitive, and no one ' — smiling — * has 
volunteered any statement to me about 
you. But' — looking at her with very 
kind eyes — * it will interest me greatly to 
hear anything you may be disposed to tell 
me/ 

'Then you shall have my authentic 
history,' said Pauline. 

' Once upon a time That is a good 

beginning, is it not ?' 

' No better/ 

^ Once upon a time, in a quiet country 
parish, there lived a rector with his wife 
and only daughter. I was the daughter. 
We were not very rich — at present T 
should be inclined to consider our then 
condition little better than genteel poverty ; 
only of course everything must be judged 
by the standard of what one knows and 
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is accustomed to — and, compared with the 
people we lived amongst, we were rich 
and great, and I was, par excellence, ilie 
young lady of the place/ 

Pauline broke off with a laugh. 

*My style is horribly stilted. I feel 
as if I was repeating from a story book, 
but perhaps I shall improve as I go on.* 

' I see no need for improvement,' said 
Sir Ralph. . 

' My father was the kindest man in the 
world, and, if it had not been for my 
mother, I don't think he would ever have 
sent anyone to a naughty place ; but she 
used to lecture him dreadfully about his 
leniency to his parishioners, and say he 
was a partaker of their sins if he did 
not denounce them; and so, every now 
and then, poor dear, he used to preach a 
terror-inspiring sermon, which she wrote 
for him. It made him wretched. The 
only times I ever saw him the least bit 
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irritable was after having delivered one 
of those thunder-bolts. His great delight 
was to go about giving people wine, and 
coals, and soup, and good things, and I 
used to trot about with him, each of us 
carrying a basket on our arm. He was 
so cheery and kind with the sick. When 
he felt obliged to tell them that their 
misfortunes were a dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, he always looked and felt, I knew, 
child as I was, a little bit sneaky.' 

Sir Ralph smiled. His attention was. 
quite fixed upon the story-teller. 

* I was not flippant then, as I am now,* 
Pauline went on. ' I liked religion, and 
I believed every single word of the Bible, 
though certain things struck me as being 
hard and unfair. But my mother said, 
"You must believe all or none," so I 
elected to believe all. She is a good 
woman, my mother — rather low church 
and very devout — and was dreadfully 
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severe against back-sliders, especially of 
her own sex. Perhaps it was because 
poor Papa was more than usually lenient 
to them. I was fond of her, but I adored 
my father. I liked his religion; I liked 
his good spirits, and I liked his kind, 
charitable, humane ideas and actions most 
of all. It seemed so dreadful to me to 
think of poor, miserable people who have 
a very bad time in this world going to 
hell. I remember a poor young woman 
dying, after six months of dreadful suffer- 
ing. I believe she had been rather a bad 
character, and, in respect of numerous 
husbands, resembled the woman of Sa- 
maria ; and I asked Papa, with tears in my 
eyes, if he thought poor Sarah Barnes 
must go to hell, and he hummed, and 
hawed, and would have answered " No," 
I believe, but Mamma transfixed him with 
a glance, and said, ** There was no mercy 
for the impenitent." 
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^I heard afterwards that Mamma had 
endeavoured to make Sarah give up her 
last husband on her death-bed, but she 
would not. They said his goodness to 
her was perfect, and that often after a 
hard day's work he would sit up all night 
with her. The nearest approach to a 
quarrel my father and mother ever had 
was because Papa ]^efused to threaten her 
with the terrors of hell if she did not 
separate from him : this was two months 
before she died. 

' But all this is not the story, except as 
far as it shows you my " bringing up." 

' I was not sent to school, but there was 
a " decayed gentlewoman " in the village 
who was extremely clever, and had been a 
governess. She taught me until I was 
fourteen, when she died. Then came the 
happiest time of my life. I had a gover- 
ness at home. She was not a bit like 
a governess — she was a dear. The most 
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sympathetic, bright, cheerful, sensible little 
creature that ever existed. We used to 
laugh from morning to night. I abso- 
lutely adored her. What fun she and 
Papa and I used to have in the school- 
room! I remember some of the dear, 
silly old jokes now, and they are much 
wittier and more amusing in my eyes than 
the most brilliant things I hear to-day.' 

Pauline's eyes were kindled ; she leaned 
a little forward — for the moment she was 
living over again the dear, homely, healthy 
past. And Sir Ralph looked at her with 
keenest interest, and began to see possi- 
bilities in her which he had not dreamed 
of ten minutes ago. 

* When I was seventeen,' Pauline con- 
tinued, 'came the episode of the fortune. 
Did you know ' — lightly — ' that I had a 
fortune ?' 

' I think,' answered Sir Ralph, * I under- 
stood vaguely that you were an heiress.' 
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' It came like a thunder-clap. Papa had 
one brother, who was supposed to be a 
mauvais sujet. I only remember seeing 
him once. He came down for a night, 
and I took a great fancy to him and he 
to me. He was very handsome — so was 
Papa — and I always liked good looks. I 
remember his taking me on his knee — he 
was going abroad next day — and saying, 

***This time things 'are going to turn 
up trumps, ril make a pot of money, 
and, by Jove ! I'll leave it to this little 
darling, and she shall be an heiress and 
marry a Duke." 

' Papa laughed, but Mamma looked very 
angry. And yet I verily believe that 
Mamma was much more pleased than any- 
one else when part of his prediction was 
realised. After doing very badly for some 
years, my uncle took a turn — then he 
embarked on a speculation that became 
a. tremendous success, and finally he died 
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and left two-thirds of his fortune to me 
and one to Papa. So I became a person- 
age. Poor dear Papa was rather bored 
with the troubles attendant on our for- 
tunes, and I think Mamma saw to and 
arranged everything as much as possible. 
At all events, she persuaded him to buy 
Lester's father's estate. They had cut off 
the entail, both being frightfully in debt. 
And I ' — resuming her flippant tone — 'was 
thrown into the bargain.' 

Sir Ealph looked inquiringly at her. 

* What do you mean ?' he asked. 

*No, nol' she said. *I do not mean 
that. Really and honestly I married for 
love. I will tell you how it happened. 
We lived on at the Rectory for several 
months, and during that time Mamma and 
Lady Lester, my husband's mother, be- 
came bosom friends. Before then, we 
used to think of her as a very great lady 
indeed, and she had been affable and said. 
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^'How d'ye do?" to us when we met. 
You know/ — and for a moment Pauline 
resumed ber mocking tone — ^ people are 
always civil to the clergy in a patronising 
way. But now everything was changed ; 
we were equals. There was much driving 
to and fro between the Court and the Rec- 
tory: they were only seven miles apart. 
Lady Lester proposed to my mother to 
present her and me at Court the following 
season, and to make us part of ** society," 
and, in return, Mamma persuaded Papa 
that it would be a kind and delicate action 
to let her ladyship stay on for another six 
months at the Court, and that it would be 
good for us all, and especially for Pauline, 
to travel on the Continent for that time. 
So we packed our things, and off we went. 
And we had the most heavenly autumn 
one could imagine. In the winter we went 

to Italy ' 

Suddenly Pauline stopped short, her 
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eyes suffused with tears, her lips quivered. 

* In Rome,' she said, with a tremor in 
her voice, ' Papa caught Roman fever and 
died.' 

There was a long pause. Sir Ralph's 
face expressed the deepest sympathy, but 
he remained silent. 

Glancing at him, she saw what was 
written in his face, and needed no words. 

* If it had not been for Mary Dunstan, 
I think my heart would have broken. No 
one will ever know ; I could not express 
in words what she has been to me. If 
she had remained with me, I should never 
have become what I am now.' 

' And was she obliged to leave you ?' 
*When first she came to us, she was 
engaged to a man who was too poor to 
marry her, and had gone to Australia. 
Just about the time my uncle died, he 
wrote to say he was earning a sufficient 
income to keep them both, and begged 
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her to come out to him. But I cried and 
made such a fuss that she persuaded him 
to wait another year, and then, when our 
dreadful trouble came, she would not leave 
us/ 

Pauline made a gesture with her hand. 

' I will spare you any account of that 
awful time. We went straight back to 
the rectory, and then Lady Lester insisted 
on our staying at the Court, and Lester 
was always there, and was very kind to 
me, and, I thought, very fond of me ; and 
then — and then — and then everyone per- 
suaded me ; and Mary Dunstan's lover 
wrote her the most heart-breaking letters, 
so that she was torn in two between him 
and me, and I fancied I was in love with 
Lester — indeed, I am sure I was. And 
so,' Pauline finished in her most flippant 
tone, *we were married, and to end as T 
began in the words of the story-book, we 
were happy ever after.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

|T is a very interesting story/ said 
Sir Ralph, with a grave smile ; 

' but— but ' 

' But you do not recognise the heroine ?' 
observed Lady Lester, with a light laugh. 
* I suppose I must keep la suite a demain^ 
for I shall not venture to inflict any more 
of myself upon you to-night.' 

Sir Ralph took out his watch — it was 
scarcely light enough to distinguish the 
gold hands on the gold face of the clock 
which decorated the mantelpiece. 

* It is only ten,' he said. ' You will not 
turn me out just yet, will you ? And I 
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want to know how my little friend who 
carried the basket of good things to the 
poor, and believed every word in the Bible, 
became the lady of the cynical and scepti- 
cal turn of mind who told me yesterday 
that she believed in nothing.' 

' Ah, yes f returned Pauline, leaning 
back in her chair and putting her slender 
fingers together, *it does seem a strange 
transformation, does it not? You think 
I have been romancing : that the good 
little girl is a creature of my too lively 
imagination.' 

' On thQ contrary,' said Sir Ralph, ' I 
believe firmly in the good little girl — it is 
the grown-up lady who puzzles me.' 

Pauline looked at the flames, then at 
bim. 

^I will ask you something,' she said, 
* and then you shall tell me if it reconciles 
the seeming contradiction. Suppose that 
the good little girl had been brought up 
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under the most healthy and happy influ- 
ences ; by a father who, in her eyes, was 
nothing short of perfection ; a religious 
mother ; a friend who was everything that 
the friend of a young girl should be — a 
girl innocent and ignorant of wrong. Sup- 
pose the good little girl had all her life 
been treated with the tenderest affection ; 
had never known a harsh or cruel word — 
suppose she had a romantic imagination 
which induced her to believe in fairy 
princes, "Knights of the Round Table," 
and story-book lovers ; that her idea of 
the gay world was one of never-ending 
enchantment and delight, and that, sud- 
denly ' 

Pauline stopped dead short. 

* Yes/ uttered Sir Ralph, ^suddenly?' But 
he fancied he could almost have finished 
the story himself with the cue he had. 

Pauline made an effort, and continued 
in a rather hard, strained voice : 

H 
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' Suddenly she was removed from all the 
tender, happy influences of her youth, and 
given to some one who was not tender, 
or considerate, or gentle — who looked 
upon her first as a toy, and presently as 
an incumbrance ; who took her amongst 
people who shocked and offended her, and 
then laughed at, or was angry with her 
for being shocked ; who, when she longed 
for affection, repulsed her, and told her 
that the days of Darby and Joan wer6, 
thank God! over and done with. Sup- 
pose,' and Pauline's lip quivered, 'that 
(the " good little girl " no longer, but) 
the unfortunate young woman began by 
tears, and went on to bitter anger and 
indignation ; to meeting taunt with taunt 
and sneers with mocking, until every illu- 
sion about herself or anyone else left her. 
Suppose that then this unfortunate young 
woman fell whilst skating, and injured her 
back, and lay for six months unable to 
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turn herself without help, often suffering 
torments; often awake half the night; 
left almost alone; her brain on fire with 
d sense of her own injuries ; of the cruelty 
of life ; the injustice of so-called Provi- 
dence — would that reconcile you to the 
possibility of the transformation ?' 

* Poor child V uttered Sir Ralph, in a 
voice strangely moved. And he held out 
his hand, and took hers with so genuine 
a movement of sympathy that it made her 
bite her lip to keep back the rushing tears. 

She left her hand in his. At last she 
felt as if she had found the friend whom 
she so sorely needed. 

* How long is it since this illness ?' he 
asked, releasing it with a kindly little 
pressure. 

' Three years.' 

' But your mother ? Surely your mother 
was with you at the time ?' 

' There is a theory, I know,' said Pauline, 

h2 
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* that a mother is everything that is neces- 
sary to her child's happiness, particularly 
in sickness or trouble. And perhaps you 
will not think very well of me for saying 
that, with the best intentions, my poor 
dear mother was almost my greatest trial. 
I had by that time got into a thoroughly 
bitter frame of mind; I had begun to 
doubt — unfortunately, I had thought a 
great deal — I had heard clever sceptics 
discuss religion and ridicule the Bible, and 
many of their arguments had taken hold 
of me against my will. And of course my 
first stumbling-block was the one which 
trips up everyone who thinks at all — the 
injustice of eternal punishment. In my 
rebellious frame of mind, you can imagine 
that when my mother talked to me of my 
illness as a, ^' dispensation " and a '' bless- 
ing in disguise," it had the reverse of a 
soothing effect upon me. I, in return, 
horrified her. She declared that the devil 
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had taken possession of me; that, if I 
hardened mj heart, worse things would 
happen to me. She brought a low-church 
clergyman to see me, who talked in the 
same strain ; and at last she " got on my 
nerves " to such a degree that the doctor 
actually forbade me to see her. She was 
dreadfully offended, naturally. I felt like 
a criminal ; but I was all the better for 
the separation. 

* Oh ! how I longed for Mary Dunstan 
then I She would have known the right 
thing to say to me, and have comforted 
me ; instead of looking shocked at me, she 
would have talked me round into a different 
way of thinking. Her very presence was 
always enough for me. No man in the 
world could ever have given me the plea- 
sant hours I enjoyed in her dear company I' 

* It was indeed a misfortune that she 
was away from you !' said Sir Ealph. * I 
suppose she was in Australia ?' 
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' Was, is, and is likely to be, woe is me !* 
returned Pauline. 

* And your husband ?' 

*Ah, yes, my husband,' said Pauline- 
' Men are not as a rule good nurses — 
nothing bores them so much as a sick 
woman, especially a sick woman who wants 
to be amused. His lordship is extremely 
sensitive on one point — he can not stand 
being bored. He was most attentive ; he 
came in regularly twice a day (when he 
was in town) to ask after me ; he allowed 
five minutes by his watch for each visit ; 
he asked cheerfully after my health, rustled 
the papers, pulled up the blinds, walked 
up and down, looked into two or three 
books, and, when the time was up, he was 
off again with delighted alacrity.. I feel,' 
said Pauline, looking at her companion^ 
' that it sounds very unamiable of me to 
say this ; but if you knew how deeply I 
felt it — what a bitter impression it has left 
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on my mind ! I am so sorry for people 
who are ill ; I could do anything for them. 
He might have won my life-long devotion 
then. I never forget a kindness. If he 
had sat with me and just held my hand^ 
and let me feel he was sorry for me, I — ' 

Something choked Pauline — she could 
not say any more for a moment. 

Sir Ealph, who had the kindest heart 
and the most sympathetic nature in the 
world, was immensely moved. He could 
conjecture all the loneliness, all the heart- 
burning, the suffering of the time she 
described. 

^ I was so young,' Pauline went on, in a 
smothered voice — ' I had such a thirst for 
pleasure. To see him gay and cheerful, 
going about everywhere, and to feel myself 
cut off from everything, broke my heart.' 

' Had you no woman-friend ?' 

* I thought for a little time that I had. 
That was another illusion. There was a 
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woman about my own age whom I was 
fond of and used to confide in. She was 
a widow, and very pretty. She seemed de- 
voted to me ; and — one day — I discovered 
that she told Lester everything I said — 
that, in fact, he was making love to her, 
and, indeed/ with a little scornful laugh, 
' that she was to be the second Lady Les- 
ter, in the event — which both thought pro- 
bable — of my demise.' 

* Upon my word/ interrupted Sir Ralph, 
*your experience of life has not been a 
very happy one.' 

* Ah !' said Pauline, * and I have not 
told you a hundredth part. But do not 
be afraid. I have finished. I have com- 
pressed my woes, though not into a very 
small space, I fear, and you have listened 
with the patience of Job. If it is any 
reward to know that it has done me a 
great deal of good, accept that recompense 
of your virtue.' 
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* My poor lady/ he answered, ' I wish to 
Heaven I could do a great deal more for 
you than merely listen to what has inter- 
ested me beyond measure.' 

' I think you could/ said Pauline wist- 
fully. * I have had a conviction ever since 
yesterday that you might put life before 
me in a new light — that you might show 
me how to make something better of it 
than I am doing now. I told you, did I 
not, that I don't believe in anything ? I 
said it flippantly then, but oh, in my heart 
of hearts, I am not flippant. I desire no- 
thing better than to believe. I wish I had 
been born a Roman Catholic, then I should 
have been obliged to : I should not have 
been allowed to think for myself.' 

She saw a shadow of pain darken Sir 
Ralph's face ; instinctively she knew that 
she had hurt him, and stopped short. 

There was a momentary pause ; then he 
said, in a gentle, almost diffident voice. 
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' Shall I tell you what I think is the 
very first step towards a happier state of 
mind ? It is trying to forget oneself.' 

'Yes/ she responded, *that is true, I 
believe. I am always thinking of myself, 
and of how things affect me — of my un- 
happiness, my wrongs, my disappointments 
— of what will please me^ amuse me^ dis- 
tract me. You are quite right, for when 
I am thinking of myself I am always un- 
happy. Sometimes I have a great thirst 
to do good, but I do not know how to set 
about it. If I hear a tale of distress and 
give money, it pleases me just for the 
moment, but the effect wears off immedi- 
ately. Sometimes I have thought of going 
about amongst the poor, but,' shuddering, 
' I loathe contact with dirt and misery, 
and ' 

' I do not at all approve of great ladies 
visiting the London poor in their homes/ 
interrupted Sir Ralph. * It is not their 
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place. They may be insulted — they are 
sure to be imposed upon, to give charity 
in the wrong place, and to do a great deal 
of harm. There are exceptions, but the 
exceptions are women who devote their 
lives to charity, not fashionable ladies who 
take it up as a refuge from boredom.' 

' What can one do !' cried Pauline. 

The half -hour after eleven chimed. 

' By Jove !' exclaimed Sir Ralph, ^ I had 
no idea it was so late. Now, may I make 
a little proposal to you before I go ?' 

' Do,' she said simply. 

' To-morrow I go into the country until 
Monday. Shall I come and see you on 
my return and renew our talk ?' 

* It is a long time till Monday,' uttered 
Pauline dolefully. 

* It will give you time to prove yourself/ 
he said smiling. ' I dare not take you in 
the mood you are in to-night. You are 
ready to accede to anything. If I find 
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you in the same frame of mind on Mon- 
day, I shall venture to show you how you 
might interest yourself if you felt inclined. 
But, remember, this engages you to no- 
thing. If on Monday you do not renew 
the subject, I shall be dumb.' 

*I shall not have changed,' she said, 
with an air of conviction. * Then,' — ^in an 
unusually humble tone — * thank you so 
much for coming to-night !' 

* It is I who have to thank you,' he 
answered. 'I could not truthfully say 
for one of the pleasantest evenings I 
ever spent, because I have been so sorry 
about your suffering, but at all events for 
one of the most interesting.' 

* I am glad you are sorry for me,' she 
said. 'I hate to be pitied, as a rule, be- 
cause pity implies a certain amount of 
contempt, but yours is not of that kind.' 

Then they clasped hands, and each felt 
that the other was a friend, not in the 
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light way in which one calls a mere 
acquaintance a friend, but with all the 
true significance of the word. 

After they had parted, Pauline felt a 
calm ' sense of happiness. He, on the 
contrary, went away with a load at his 
heart which grew heavier tbe further he 
carried it. 

The next day was a busy one with Lady 
Lester. She had several engagements, 
which gave her little or no leisure to 
think. Then there were the dinner and 
play in the evening. She looked forward 
with some trepidation to meeting Mrs. 
Denison. That little lady was probably 
ofEended as she had not been round to 
inquire after her defaulting guest. Paul- 
ine was purposely a little late, in order 
to avoid being questioned. 

* How d'ye do, dearest ?' said Mrs. Deni- 
son affectionately, as she entered. *So 
glad to see you. I was so afraid that 
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your poor head might be bad again to- 
night, and that you would not come.' 

Was it her ladyship's guilty conscience, 
or did a hidden meaning lurk in her friend's 
voice and manner ? 

She replied, however, with great self- 
pos^ession, and dinner was announced 
immediately. 

^ " We are seven," ' remarked Mrs. Deni- 
son airily, as she seated herself. * I did 
not provide a lady for Joe.' 

'Joe,' who was a very good-natured, 
easy-going gentleman, laughed, as he 
generally did at any remark made by 
his wife. 

* I'm the odd one as usual,' he said to 
Lady Lester. 'But I don't mind if no 
one else does.' 

Pauline made some gracious little answer 
to a remark that was not very easy to 
reply to, 

Towards the end of dinner, Mrs. Deni- 
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son apostrophised her friend with a mali- 
cious smile. 

'Pauline, my dear/ she said, 'I did not 
know that your friend, Sir Ealph Gray, 
was a doctor/ 

* A doctor V repeated Pauline, with a 
look of surprise. ' Nor did I !' 

' Oh !' said Mrs. Denison laughing, ' as 
you were too ill to come last night, and as 
he was seen driving up to your door at 
eight o'clock, I thought he must be your 
medical attendant/ 

A blow would scarcely have given a . 
greater shock to Pauline. Fortunately 
for her, she became cold instead of hot. 
She did not reply for a moment; then, as 
she felt all eyes turned upon her, a 
sensation of anger took possession of her. 

^ Sir Ealph is not my medical attendant,' 
she answered, looking Mrs. Denison steadi- 
ly in the face. ' I always have B 

when I require anyone.' 
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Mrs. Denison was a little bit frightened 
at the result of the excellent joke she had 
prepared to punish Lady Lester with. 

' Oh, my dear, don't look so angry I' she 
said, with a nervous laugh. ' It is I who 
ought to be angry at being thrown over 
so meanly. You can't think how small I 
looked when, after pouring forth volumes 
of regret about your not being able to 
come on account of your dreadful head- 
ache, Johnnie Vernon, whose people live 
close to you, told me that, as he passed 
your door, Sir Ralph drove up.' 

Pauline did not answer. She turned to 
Mr. Denison, and made an entirely irrelev- 
ant remark. He, seeing that something 
was wrong, hastened to reply. The rest 
of the party began to talk spasmodically, 
feeling the situation a little awkward. 
When Lady Lester and Mrs. Denison were 
driving to the theatre, the latter said 
effusively, 
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'My dearest Pauline, please don't be 
angry ! I had no idea you would take it 
in that way.' 

' I can hardly suppose,' answered Paul- 
ine coldly, * that you could have thought 
it was very agreeable to me to be attacked 
in public. It is not what one would ex- 
actly consider friendly. But, after all, 
friendship is a very elastic word, and 
implies a great deal more than it really 
means.' 

' You are very unkind,' said Mrs. Deni- 
son, with tears in her eyes. * And it was 
not very friendly of you, I think, to throw 
me over, and spoil my party for the sake 
of that man.' 

* I am exceedingly sorry that I put you 
to inconvenience,' returned her ladyship, 
a little less coldly. * Unfortunately, I 
cannot explain to you how or why it hap- 
pened, so I must leave you to form your 
own opinion, and' — with a return to bit- 

I 
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terness — * to air it to the world at large/ 

* Oh, Pauline 1' exclaimed Mrs. Denison, 
ready to cry, ' I did not think you could 
be so cruel.' 

* And 1/ responded Lady Lester, * did 
not think you could .have been so wanting 
in tact and friendliness. You have given 
a wrong impression to everyone ; you 
tried to disconcert me ; you spoke before 
your servants — in fact, you have done me 
as much harm, in pretended fun, as though 
you had been my greatest enemy.' 

Mrs. Denison was distracted, and apolo- 
gised humbly. Pauline received her pro- 
testations coldly, and, the carriage drawing 
up at the theatre, brought them to an 
abrupt termination. 

* Talking of Gray,' said Colonel Lynden, 
who sat next Pauline at the play (they 
were not talking of him, but he introduced 
the subject in that way), *what a good 
chap he is 1' 
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* Ah r observed Pauline, in a neutral 
tone. * Do you know him ?' 

' He Was in my regiment, I am afraid to 
say how many years ago. There wasn't a 
better, cheerier fellow in the Brigade. 
Poor old Ralph !' 

' Why did he leave ?' asked Pauline. 

* He left to be married.' 
*Ohr 

Lady Lester was dying to ask a hundred 
questions, but something prevented her. 
It was perhaps because she was so deeply 
interested that she shrank from seeming 
inquisitive. 

* His troubles have told upon him, I'm 
afraid,' proceeded Colonel Lynden. 

* Has he had much trouble ?' asked 
Pauline, repressing with difficulty the 
eagerness in her voice. 

^ No end,' replied the colonel. And then 
he re-iterated, ' Poor old Ralph !' 

'What sort of trouble?' said Pauline, 

i2 
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wishing her companion would tell her 
something without obliging her to drag 
it out of him piece-meal. 

* It's a long story, and a very melancholy 
one. Perhaps we'd better put it off to " a 
more convenient season." ' 

* I like melancholy stories,' remarked 
Pauline. 

*By Jove I do you? I shouldn't have 
thought it.' 

And he turned and looked attentively 
at her. Evidently he too only thought of 
her as a fashionable and heartless beauty. 

*It seems I have a talent for giving 
wrong impressions about myself,' said her 
ladyship calmly. 

* She is certainly very lovely,' Colonel 
Lynden reflected. 'It would be much 
pleasanter to talk to her about herself 
and myself than about another man.' 

* Please begin/ uttered Pauline serious- 
ly. * The curtain will draw up in a 
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minute. Sir Kalph married, you said ?' 

* He wasn't Sir Kalph then, nor at all 
sure that he was going to be. Poor old 
Ouy was alive.' 

* And poor old Guy was ?' 

*His brother. He was in the Blues, 
and married a French actress.' 

* Yes ? Please go on. It's rather like 
the catechism just at present — question 
and answer.' 

'But it's so difficult to give what you 
-call a consecutive narrative/ remarked the 
Colonel plaintively. * It's as bad as writ- 
ing a book.' 

The bell rang, the curtain went up ; her 
ladyship turned petulantly to the stage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

lOLONEL LYNDEN hoped that the 
second act would divert Lady Les- 
ter's attention from Sir Ralph's history, 
but he was doomed to disappointment. 
The instant the applause had subsided 
after the falling of the curtain, she turned 
to him and said, with a certain imperious- 
ness of manner, 
' Now !' 

* Good gracious !' he uttered laughing, 
* I was in hopes, after that thrilling scene, 
you would have forgotten all about it.' 

• I never forget anything,' said Pauline. 
*Let me see,' remarked the Colonel — 
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' who are the people who never forget 
anything and never learn anything ? By 
the way, that isn't hpropos. I beg your par- 
don. You learn a great deal, I am sure.' 

' I do not seem likely to learn very much 
to-night,' observed her ladyship drily. 

* I have forgotten where I left off.' 

* Sir — Mr. Gray, I mean, married.' 

' Oh I to be sure. He married a sweet, 
pretty girl who hadn't a penny, and he, 
poor old boy, was not much richer, but 
they were madly in love. That's about 
twenty-three years ago, and then, you 
know, my lady, it was not such bad form 
for husbands and wives to love each other 
as now-a-days.' 

' It is purely a matter of fashion, I sup- 
pose,' observed Pauline. 'Probably in 
another ten years it will be quite the 
thing again.' 

* I hope it will come in from the time I 
marry,' laughed the Colonel — * not before.' 
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' It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
me/ said Pauline coldly. *Then what 
happened? Did the wife die? I have 
generally observed that, when two people 
are devoted to each other, one of them 
dies.' 

* Yes, she died ultimately, but not for 
some time. He left the regiment when 
he married, and they were awfully happy 
for years/ 

' Then/ interrupted Pauline, * they had 
a large slice of bliss. Fancy being awfully 
happy for years P 

* I don't know why you should be sur- 
prised at that,' said the Colonel. * I should 
have thought you were always happy. 
Are you not ?' — tenderly. 

' Oh ! yes. AwfuUy.^ 

And her ladyship turned and bestowed 
a calm and perfectly inscrutable glance 
upon him. 

' She's a rum 'un I' he decided, in the 
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elegant parlance of the period. 'Now, 
then/ he said aloud, ' I shall have to rush 
the rest of the story. They had two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. About ten years 
ago, Kalph's father died, and, a year after, 
his brother. Going up North to take pos- 
session of their place, Ralph and his wife 
were smashed up in that awful railway 
collision — I don't know if you remember 
it. She was killed on the spot, and he 
was so injured that he has never quite got 
over it to this day. Fancy, poor old chap, 
just as they had such a good time in front 
of them r 

Pauline's heart grew cold within her. 
She was thinking how cruelly ingenious 
in torturing is Fate, Providence, or by 
what name so-ever people call it. 

Lynden saw the sorrowful expression of 
her face, and it struck him that perhaps, 
after all, she had more heart than he 
credited her with. 
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'That is not all/ he continued. 'The 
worst 18 to come. The boy — such a hand- 
some chap — turned out badly — this was 
some years later — ^and got sacked from 
Eton for stealing. This is quite entre ruyuSy 
though it's pretty well known. He has 
turned out an inveterate gambler — took 
after poor old Guy, who was a bad lot. 
And then the girl, a lovely creature ' 

' Great Heaven !' uttered Pauline, in a 
low voice, but so intense that it startled 
Lynden, ' have you any more misfortunes 
to tell ? Had he not suffered enough ?' 

* I told you it was a melancholy story/ 
said the Colonel apologetically. ' But, if 
you remember, you insisted upon hearing 
it.' 

' Yes, yes, I know. Go on, please.' 

' Ralph went abroad after the disgrace 
about the boy. He was still a great in- 
valid, and he and Violet were wintering on 
the Riviera. She made the acquaintance 
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of that blackguard — well, I won't mention 
names, he may be a friend of yours ; he 
had not come into the title then, and he 
contrived to make this poor little girl fall 
madly in love with him. Ralph had no 
idea what was going on. And all the time 
the scoundrel was married, and, when poor 
little Violet found it out, it broke her 
heart, and nothing could hinder her from 
turning Roman Catholic and taking the 
veil. There, now you've got the whole 
story !' 

But Pauline did not answer. She sat 
like one turned to stone. There was a 
choking sensation in her throat ; her eyes 
were misty ; she felt that the least move- 
ment would make them overflow; her 
hands were clenched under her cloak. 

Lynden turned to look at her, wonder- 
ing a little at her silence. It was almost 
as if she were not listening to him, had 
not heard him. 
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Then, suddenly, with a great effort, she 
roused herself. 

' Let us talk of something else — this is 
too dismal !' and she uttered a jarring, 
unnatural little laugh. It was not appro- 
priate, but it saved her from crying. 

* Certainly,' answered the Colonel, with 
alacrity. ' I hate dismal subjects myself.' 

For the remainder of the evening Lady 
Lester was what he called 'capital com- 
pany.' His perception was not very acute : 
it was enough for him that she laughed 
and talked. When he put her into her 
brougham, she asked him to lunch with 
her next day, and he accepted with effu- 
sion, and went off to his club hugging 
himself with the agreeable notion that he 
had made a pleasant impression upon her 
ladyship. She was a lovely woman — not 
a doubt of that. 

Pauline sat long, long over her fire that 
night. She was thinking of Sir Ralph 
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and his story — thinking — thinking — won- 
dering. What were her sorrows, her 
sufferings compared with his 1 And yet, 
he was not bitter. He did not rail at 
Fate. And he had looked so sad over 
the story of her puny trials, which, by the 
light of Colonel Lyndon's revelations, 
seemed scarce worthy to be spoken of. 

She longed to see him again. How she 
wished that he would talk to her of his 
past I She knew now why that shadow 
had crossed his face when she expressed 
the wish to have been born a Roman 
Catholic. Then she fell to wondering 
what sort of life he lived ; in what he 

found consolation for the wretchedness he 
must suffer; cut off from, disappointed 
in all he loved. She did not imagine that 
he was religious. He had not looked 
shocked when she said she believed no- 
thing; he had not attempted to preach 
to her. Perhaps Colonel Lynden could 
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tell her more about him and about his 
life. 

She went to bed, and dreamed that she 
was in a cathedral kneeling at an altar, 
taking a nun's vows. Suddenly she looked 
up, and saw her own father and Sir Ralph 
standing side by side, watching her with 
agonised faces. 

The next morning she awoke dispirited 
and out of sorts, with the sense of every- 
thing being ' stufEed with sawdust,' which 
occasionally oppresses mortals in their first 
moments of waking. Happy they when it 
is only moments — not hours ! 

It was a fine morning, and she ordered 
the victoria, went shopping, and returned 
to luncheon in a much more cheerful vein. 
Several friends dropped in, some self- 
invited. Her ladyship was an excellent 
hostess, and her cuisine left nothing to 
desire. So her guests ate, drank, and 
were merry, and seemed in no manner 
of hurry to depart. 
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Colonel Lynden had determined to stay 
till the last, in order to enjoy a tSte^h^iSle 
with his hostess. Another man had come 
with the same intention, but the Colonel's 
air was resolute, and, besides, he was the 
CO. of the second. 

As the door closed on the defeated and 
disappointed youth, Pauline gave a little 
sigh of relief. 

The Colonel was enchanted. He inter- 
preted the action entirely in his own 
favour, and his wrathful feeling towards 
his young ensign evaporated. 

* He's not a bad lad,' he remarked, tak- 
ing a chair near her ladyship. ^ Wants 
the conceit taken out of him a bit.' 

* Yes,' said Pauline vaguely, as though 
she had not bestowed any thought on 
the matter. As indeed she had not. 

She had been dying to get rid of him, 
that she might question Colonel Lynden 
about Sir Ralph, and now she broke at 
once into her subject. 
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' We were talking about Sir Ralph Gray 
last night/ she said. ' Tell me — what 
does he do with himself? How does he 
spend his time ?' 

'Hang Ralph r ejaculated the Colonel 
mentally, but he responded with a good 
grace. 

* Curiously enough, I was hearing about 
him only this morning. I met an old 
Grenadier who used to be my servant, and 
stopped to ask how he was getting on, 
and what he was doing. He said he kept 
a shop, but his wife minded that, as he 
was chiefly occupied in going about for 
Ralph. It seems he won't go into slums 
and places himself on principle, but when 
he hears of any bad case, or reads it in 
the papers, or when people beg of him 
in the streets, he sends Smith to look 
them up, and report, and, if they are 
genuine, he helps them. As Smith ex- 
presses it, he does *'a power of good.' 
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' Ah r said Pauline, with a little sigh 
of satisfaction, and a smile hovering about 
her lips, * that is just what I should have 
thought.' 

' I had heard before/ proceeded the 
Colonel, 'that he went to hospitals, and 
read to the sick, and wrote their letters, 
but he cannot bear anyone to know or 
speak of it.' 

* That,' said Pauline reflectively, ' is 
why, though he is sad, he is not bitter, 
and does not abuse the world.' 

' Why should he abuse the world ?' asked 
Lynden briskly. * It's a very good world.' 

' Do you think so ?' she asked. ' I don't. 
I think it is a bad, miserable world.' 

' Good Heavens, my lady 1 Who would 
have thought to hear such a sentiment 
from you ? But you are not sincere, that 
is quite certain.' 

' I am,' she answered positively. 

* Then you must permit me to differ 

K 
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from you. I think it's a very jolly world, 
as long as one can hunt and shoot, enjoy 
the society of charming women, and eat a 
good dinner; 

' I am glad you put things in their 
proper order,' said Pauline, with a touch 
of malice. * First hunting, then shooting, 
then women, then your dinner. But, to 
be quite candid, I really think you ought 
to have put dinner before the charming 
women.' 

' Because one enjoys their society more 
after it ?' asked the Colonel laughing, and 
declining to be disconcerted. 

* Perhaps,' she said smiling, and then 
becoming suddenly grave again. *But, 
whilst you are doing all these pleasant 
things, don't you ever think of the dread- 
ful suffering and misery and poverty in 
the world ?' 

' No, indeed I don't,' he said. * There 
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must always be rich and poor. Provi- 
•dence intended it.' 

' And does it never make you feel that 
it is wicked to have all sorts of luxuries 
whilst others are starving ?' 

' Not a bit/ answered the Colonel frank- 
ly. ' They are used to it. It's a law of 
Nature. You couldn't help it if you tried 
— it will always be the same. Take my 
advice, and don't think about it.' 

' Ah r she said, with a touch of bitter- 
ness, ' it is because so many people are 
selfish and don't think about it that it is 
so. The cap is meant for myself/ she 
added — * as well as for you.' 

Colonel Lynden looked attentively at 
her for a moment. 

* It is a dreadful thought/ he ejaculated 
gravely, * that a beautiful lady can have a 
liver at all — it's a nasty idea ; but to think 
that she has one which is out of order is 

k2 
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more appalling still. And yet the horrid 
conviction is forced upon me that such is 
the case with your ladyship at the present 
moment.' 

Pauline laughed. 

* I suppose/ she said, * that, according 
to your theory, dyspepsia would account 
for every painful emotion of the heart, 
and more especially for dissatisfaction 
with one's self — and remorse.' 

Then she walked to the window and 
looked out. 

* Would you,' she observed, in a courte- 
ous voice, as she came back to him, ' think 
me a very rude, inhospitable woman if I 
were to tell you that the victoria has been 
at the door for an hour, and that at this 
very moment I am due two miles off?' 

' Why did you not tell me so before ?' 
exclaimed the Colonel, moving with alac- 
rity. * I beg you ten thousand pardons.' 

*Not at all,' said Pauline, very gra- 
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ciously. ' I have been delighted to see 
you, and I hope you will come again.' 
She felt that she owed him something. 

' Good-bye. Now,' — with a gentle pres- 
sure of her hand and a smile — * do take my 

advice. Go and see G , and have that 

little derangement put right, and you have 
no idea what a jolly world you will find it 
in a couple of days' time.' 

* I will certainly,' she answered, in the 
same vein, and the Colonel went away not 
very well pleased with his visit on the 
whole, and endorsing a verdict he had 
pronounced the previous evening as to her 
ladyship's * rum '-ness. 

Lord Lester returned that afternoon, 
and he and Pauline dined tete-a'tSte. She 
knew instinctively that something was 
wrong with him — his manner to her, 
never very genial, was more disagreeable 
than usual. 

She had felt tolerably happy in his 
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absence — there had been, at all events, 
nothing to jar and irritate her : if sad 
thoughts had crept in, she had been free 
from worry. She wondered what she had 
done to displease him — it made her a little 
nervous ; she did not want to be bitter or 
scornful ; she had even made up her mind 
in his absence to try to get on better 

with him. 

The instant the servants left the room 
he broke out. 

* So I hear that you've been making a 
d d fool of yourself in my absence !' 

Pauline turned white, and a look that 
to a man with a biassed mind might seem 
to imply fear came into her face. Her 
husband put that interpretation upon it. 

*Will you be good enough to explain 
yourself ?' she said. 

' Oh, I'll explain myself fast enough,' he 
sneered. ' Your face looks as if you under-- 
stood, though. You promised to dine with 
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Cissy Denison, but threw her over at the 
last moment, and Gray was seen coming 
into the house to dinner. It's all over 
London — I can tell you that much/ 

Pauline turned sick at heart ; the hope- 
lessness of everything smote her. She 
had resolved to try to live on happier 
terms with her husband, and the moment 
of his return a fresh feud broke out. 

He was taken aback by her silence ; her 
scorn and anger were apt to fly forth as 
the spark when flint and steel strike. Was 
there really something between her and 
Gray ? 

Gathering fresh force from her silence, 
his lordship continued : 

* You will be good enough to understand 
that he does not enter these doors again. 
I shall give orders that he is not admitted 
— if I find him here, I shall insult him.' 
And with a violent gesture he pushed back 
his chair and flung from the room. 
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Pauline put her arms on the table and 
hid her face in her hands. A cold feeling 
of despair crept through her heart. The 
combative instinct usually so strong in her 
was dormant to-night ; she had only that 
sense of desolation which makes one ask 
wearily of oneself — What is the good of 
anything? — what does anything matter? 
Life is miserable, incomprehensible, hope- 
less — let be ; why strive against a fate you 
cannot master? If one wanted to be 
better, she said to herself, one was hound- 
ed off from one's good resolves ; when bad 
temptations came, everything favoured 
them. Her husband had welcomed and 
encouraged men to the house who were 
not good companions for her, and this 
man, who roused all her better feelings, 
who was one of the very few men that a 
young woman could safely make a friend 
of, was the first whom he had ever talked 
of forbidding the house. The breath of 
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scandal, by his account, was already busy 
with her name and Sir Kalph's. Oh, the 
irony of things ! Could one not laugh 
but that it was all so bitter sad ! Just 
when she wanted to be better 1 — just when 
she wanted to make something worthier 
of her life ! 

After a few moments, the natural energy 
of her character revived. She was not 
wont to give up the battle so soon — should 
she, where she felt it a matter of vital 
concern, yield without a struggle ? 

Slowly she rose and walked towards her 
husband's room. Already she recognised 
a change in herself ; she was not going to 
meet him with the scorn and anger which 
of late years had become her most frequent 
weapons — she wished to say gravely and 
quietly what she had to say, and, if it were 
possible, to refrain from provoking or being 
provoked. 

His lordship was buried in a chair, a 
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big cigar in his mouth, his feet planted 
half-way up the chimney-piece. He did 
not stir an inch when she entered, not 
being of those who consider their wives 
entitled to the courtesies they practise to 
other ladies. 

It was so long since Pauline had ceased 
to expect common politeness from him 
that she did not even remark the absence 
of it now. She advanced to the other 
side of the fire-place, and leaned against 
it. Though she tried to speak very calmly, 
she could not control the slight quiver in 
her voice, which always betrays an emo- 
tional woman. 

*I have something to say to you/ she 
began. 

He gave a grunt, the significance of 
which was not exactly apparent, but might 
have stood for a good many things, from 
the equivalent of Ahasuerus holding out 
the sceptre, to a statement that she might 
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save herself the trouble of trying to shake 
his purpose. 

' It is perfectly true/ Pauline said, ' that 
I excused myself from dining with Mrs. 
Denison, and that Sir Kalph dined here. 
That it was not premeditated is obvious, 
or I should not have accepted her invita- 
tion. I met him unexpectedly in Bond 
Street, and, as I wanted particularly to 
talk to him about — well, it does not much 
matter about what — I asked him to dine 
on the spur of the moment.' 

His lordship gave another grunt, which^ 
this time, had a clearly sceptical significance. 
He also shifted the position of his feet. 

She paused a moment, but received no 
encouragement to continue. 

' He is the very last man in the world 
that any man could entertain a reasonable 
objection to his wife knowing. He is not 
in the very least like most of the men who 
come here. You know quite well what 
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they are, and what their principles are; 
and yet, when they have come day after 
day, you have never made a remark.' 

'I always supposed you could take care 
of yourself/ sneered Lester. 

'You supposed rightly,' she answered, 
with a little touch of scorn. ' Yet here is 
a man, thoroughly good, upright, honour- 
able; who has no more idea of making 
love to me than if I were his sister; whose 
society is good and wholesome for me; 
who, instead of talking the wretched 
society jargon of the day, has higher 
aims and thoughts ; who spends his time 
in doing good ' 

' Upon my soul !' uttered Lester, looking 
at her with an indefinable smile, ' he seems 
to have fetched you properly. Almost as 
good as a pet curate, eh ? And I suppose 
he wants your money to help him prose- 
cute his good works ?' 

Pauline flushed hotly. In a moment 
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she changed completely, and was her old 
self again — defiant, contemptuous. 

' I will not waste any more words/ she 
said bitterly. * Let it be peace or war, 
which you please. You can interfere 
with my pleasure and comfort if you 
choose — but I can interfere with yours 
even more. If you annoy me, I will re- 
taliate. If you insult my friends, I will^ 
cut yours. If you give orders to the 
servants not to admit my friends, I will 
have a home of my own, in which you 
shall not set foot. 1 object to scandal, 
but I object more to my liberty being 
restricted from an arbitrary caprice. You 
know well enough that I could be sepa- 
rated from you to-morrow, if I chose T 
and she looked him straight in the face. 
He turned away, pretending to knock off 
his cigar-ash. 

She went on in a voice that was steady 
with concentrated will : 
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' Sir Ralph is coming to see me at five 
o'clock on Monday. If he is not admitted ; 
if he is admitted, and you insult him as 
you threatened, I shall understand that 
you have decided upon war/ And with 
her head erect, and her most stately man- 
ner, she turned, and walked to the door, 
whilst her husband cursed her between 
his set teeth. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ORD LESTER, having smoked his 
third cigar and reflected seriously, 
came to the conclusion that he had nothing 
to gain by quarrelling with her ladyship. 
The greater part of her fortune was under 
her own control, and, although she had 
allowed him to manage it up to the present 
time, she could take it back into her own 
hands whensoever she pleased. She was 
a very generous woman ; she had ere this 
paid gambling debts of his which might 
have hampered him if she had refused to 
help him. But except, perhaps, for the 
moment, he had never felt any gratitude 
for her- liberality. She had threatened 
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him to-night, curse her I and she was quite 
capable of carrying out her threat. 

It was evident she meant to see Gray, 
and he understood perfectly that when 
she said, if he insulted her friends, she 
would cut his, she was thinking of Nina 
Grevil. He was immensely attracted by 
that lady for the present, and he was quite 
aware that she attached great value to 
being on terms of apparent friendship 
with Lady Lester, as she was not very 
highly placed in the social scale herself. 
Nina would be furious if Pauline cut her. 
If he allowed Gray to come when he liked, 
she would not be able to make any objec- 
tion to inviting Nina. 

Pauline went to bed thoroughly un- 
happy. She had threatened in a moment 
of anger, but she was not sure that she 
had strength to carry on the warfare. It 
was all so miserable — so miserable — strife, 
wretchedness, loneliness. Again the old 
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feeling of despair filled her. What was 
the good of anything I what did anything 
matter! Some day it would be over — 
some day — some day. Why was she ever 
born ? Why had she not died when she 
was so ill? it would all have been over now. 

In the morning she came down white, 
jaded, dispirited. To her surprise, Lester 
greeted her in quite a pleasant voice. In 
a moment she realised that her threat had 
exercised its effect, and that he had re- 
nounced his intention of interfering with 
Sir Ralph's visits. It has happened ere 
now to a General to believe himself de- 
feated, and to discover that he has won a 
victory. 

'We dine with the B 's to-night, 

don't we ?' asked his lordship affably. * Is 
there anything for to-morrow ? Sunday 
in London is so infernally slow.' 

*No,' Pauline answered, 'we have no 
engagement for to-morrow.' 
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*Do you mind asking the Grevils to 
dine ?' 

Pauline understood that Mrs. Grevil 
was to be the quid pro quo for Sir Ralph. 

No — she did not mind. 

*Will you write a line to Ni — Mrs. 
Grevil this morning?' 

' Yes,' answered Pauline. 

' I suppose we must ask the Stuart girl 
for Dick, eh?' with a short laugh. 

* I do not see the necessity,' said Paul- 
ine a little coldly. * I daresay Mr. Grevil 
could put up with me for once.' 

' But he doesn't amuse you, and four is 
too small a party. Ask Miss Stuart and 
ask some one — anyone you like — for your- 
self.' 

' I do not want anyone, thank you.' 

' What, not your dear friend Gray ?' 

'He is away,' said Pauline quietly. 
* And even ' 

'Well, some one else,' interrupted 
Lester. 
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* Are you bent on having Miss Stuart ?' 
'Well, yes. I think so, if you don't 

mind.' 

Pauline disliked and disapproved of 
Miss Stuart— she was not particularly 
:at tract ed to Mrs. Grevil. But of all 
things she wished to avoid fresh dis- 
agreeables with her husband. 

* If Mrs. Grevil likes to bring her, she 
<5an ; T would rather not write to her.' 

* All right/ returned Lester cheerfully, 
knowing that the young lady would jump 
at coming, and was not likely to be punc- 
tilious about a written invitation from her 
hostess. * I suppose — ^you'll be civil to 
her?' 

* I do not think you need doubt that in 
my own house,' Pauline answered. 

'Well,' said Lester, rising briskly from 
the breakfast-table, ' and, if you see a man 
you care to ask, you will ask him, to make 
the number even ?' 

L 2 
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*I will ask Colonel Lynden,' observed 
Pauline. 

^Ah, yes, do. He's a good chap. I 
like him. I'm off now. Can I do any- 
thing for you ?' 

* No, thanks.' 

Pauline wondered to herself, after he 
was gone, at this surprising transforma- 
tion. She came to the conclusion, with a 
sigh, that Lester had greater reasons for 
fearing her threat than she was aware of. 
But, after all, what did it matter ? what 
did anything matter ? 

The Grevils and Miss Stuart accepted 
her ladyship's invitation with manifest 
pleasure. Colonel Lynden also wrote that 
he would be delighted to dine, and hoped, 
in a playful postscript, that he would find 
his hostess benefited by her consultation 
with G . 

As Pauline sat at dinner with her guests 
the following night, she was conscious that 
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a decided change had come over her in 
the last few days. This time last Sunday, 
there would have seemed nothing in the 
party to-night to shock or offend her. 
She was not in the least jealous of her 
husband. She would, in all probability, 
have flirted cheerfully enough with Colonel 
Lynden. Now a feeling of cold disap- 
proval swayed her. The pronounced flirta- 
tion between the other pairs offended her 
sense of dignity and decorum. She in- 
wardly resented a familiarity of manaer 
which Colonel Lynden, finding himself in 
jovial and not too straight-laced company, 
adopted. After dinner, the other two 
couples retired to some distance from the 
chimney-corner where her ladyship sat as 
usual, and Lynden drew a low chair beside 
her, and essayed his best to draw her into 
a flirtation. It was not unnatural that, 
finding himself invited by Pauline to make 
a sixth where there were so obviously two 
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congenial pairs, he should imagine himself 
at liberty to try to be agreeable to her 
in the same fashion. He had seen other 
men make love to her, and she had not 
seemed to object to their attentions. She 
was very lovely, and he asked nothing 
better than to follow their example. 

But it soon became evident to him that 
he was wasting his time. Pauline strove 
to be agreeable, though she felt in no 
happy mood, but she made it perfectly 
evident to the Colonel that she had no 
intention of following suit to the other 
ladies present. He was disappointed. He 
had a sense of injury, and left early, in 
spite of his host's entreaties. After his 
departure, Lady Lester took a book, and 
her guests did not attempt to break in 
upon her studies. She felt more than 
ever forlorn, weary, disgusted with the 
life she was leading — the life that Sir 
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Ralph had shown her was so utterly devoid 
of dignity and worth. 

She would see him to-morrow. That 
was one ray in the gloom which beset 
her. He expected to find her in a differ- 
ent mood — that she would have changed 
her mind. Ah ! he would see. 

She came in from her drive at a quarter 
to five the following day, that she might 
be ready to receive him, and she told the 
butler that she would not be at home to 
anyone except Sir Ralph Gray. She said 
it without the least hesitation or awkward- 
ness ; without any reflection as to what 
he might think of the order. If our 
consciences are perfectly clear, we do not 
stop to consider what people will think or 
say of our actions. When Sir Ralph was 
announced, and she rose to greet him, a 
glow of satisfaction went through her 
heart. Her face lighted up with a radiant 
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smile ; it wore its softest, sweetest expres- 
sion. She felt as though he were her best 
friend, and she had known him all her life. 

* I am so glad to see you,' she said, and 
her whole heart was in her voice. 

^ And I,' he answered. ' I am delighted 
to see you, and to see you looking so well 
and happy.' 

* Do I look happy ?' asked Pauline. 
* Well,' smiling, *I am just at this moment. 
Come and sit here — or is it too near the fire?' 

* No, I am frozen. I got thoroughly 
chilled on my journey up.' 

* Have you had a pleasant visit ?' asked 
Pauline, as she poured out tea and flitted 
about, forbidding him to help her. 

' Pleasant does not exactly describe it. 
I was with an old friend who is very seedy 
and out of sorts, poor old chap, and wanted 
company. I could hardly get away this 
morning.' 

' But other people are out of sorts and 
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want you too/ said Pauline. ^ I am just 
in the same frame of mind as when you 
went away — indeed, I am much worse. 
Now, please ' — smiling, for she felt cheer- 
ful in spite of herself now that he was 
here — ' please do not suggest, as Colonel 
Lynden did the other day, that my liver is 
out of order.' 

* No,' answered Sir Ralph, ' I won't. I 
think it is your heart that gives you a little 
trouble.' 

' Yes,' uttered Pauline pensively — ' al- 
though I am generally considered not to 
have one. But come, are you not sur- 
prised? You were quite sure I should 
not want to renew the conversation, and 
here I am precisely in the same mood and 
ready to take it up where we left it. You 
were to tell me how I might be happier — 
indeed, I want to know,' heaving a big 
sigh, ' for I have been desperately unhappy 
since I saw you.' 
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* I have thought a great deal about you 
whilst I was down in the country/ said 
Sir Ralph, * and I took myself rather seri- 
ously to task about the suggestion I was 
going to make to you. I daresay it would 
be out of place and unnecessary — ^you 
might think it a liberty.' 

' That I should not !' cried Pauline 
eagerly. 

* I have no doubt/ he said diffidently, 
* that your own poor in the country are 
very well cared for. The good little girl 
with her basket/ smiling, ' would not be 
likely to forget the traditions of her youth.^ 

Pauline's face grew dark and sad. 

* Ah !' she uttered, in a low voice, look- 
ing away from him, ' that is the worst of 
it — they are not cared for. That was one 
of the first things that Lester and I quar- 
relled about. The poor on his estate had 
not been looked after; they li\re in hovels 
to this day, and I was full of plans about 
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them. He would not listen to me, and 
now/ looking down on the ground — * now 
I have grown extravagant; we spend every 
farthing we have, and I — have given up 
thinking about it.' 

A sense of shame and sorrow swept over 
her ; her companion read her face plainly 
enough. 

He was troubled — he scarcely knew what 
to say. 

At last, after a pause, he uttered, 

' It is a pity. It would have been such 
an interest to you.' 

* Of course, we give away a certain 
amount of coals and soup and clothing in 
the winter,' said Pauline dejectedly ; ' but 
what is that ? For shame's sake one must 
do that. And, when I read of the dread- 
ful poverty and misery in London, I feel 
wretched, and I want to do something to 
help ; and then I remember our own poor, 
and — the end of it is, I do nothing — 
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nothing. Sometimes I am full of re- 
morse ; I think that, if there is a hell, it 
would be only just that the rich man or 
woman should go there who lives in luxury 
and sees the poor man starving at his gates 
without stirring a finger to help him/ 
Then, as if impelled to make a full con- 
fession, she added, looking up with a 
shamed, grieved face — * And the next day 
I go and order a fifty-guinea dress or a 
hundred-guinea clOak, and forget all about 
the poor.' 

'But it is not too late,' said Sir Ralph 
encouragingly. ' You must dress as befits 
your rank. There is a certain amount 
of luxury you are entitled to, but you 
might begin by a small sacrifice, and you 
do not know how amply it would repay 
you. Let me tell you my own little 
theory. I used to look round at the vast 
misery that hems us in on every side, 
and its gigantic proportions appalled me. 
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What could I do ? Nothing, or next to 
nothing — a drop in an ocean. I fancy 
many people do not begin to help others 
from a sheer sense of the helplessness and 
hopelessness of it. I came to the conclu- 
sion that, though T could do nothing for 
the masses, I might do a great deal for 
individuals. There is no difficulty in find- 
ing cases of terrible hardship and suffering 
which you can relieve without pauperising 
or injuring the recipients of your charity. 
Men willing to work, but ill, or crippled 
by disease or accident — women working 
themselves blind for a pittance — poor 
little ill-used, suffering children. A better 
room ; some nourishing food ; a little help 
to set them going ; a little trouble to find 
them work or places — these things which 
you and I can do, and never miss the 
cost of, can turn Hell, not exactly into 
Heaven for these poor folk, but into a life 
which can be borne. Now let us suppose^ 
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my lady, that you discovered a poor little 
waif of humanity, starved, sick, beateo, 
maltreated beyond expression by inhuman 
parents — a poor wretch that has no chance 
but to become a thief, a criminal steeped 
in vice — be it boy or girl. If you could 
take such a poor creature from its horrible 
surroundings, place it, let us say, with some 
respectable cottager in the country for a 
year or two until you find a home for it 
in one of the excellent institutions that 
abound, or look after it yourself, have it 
taught to get an honest living, and become 
in time a creditable member of the com- 
munity — don't you think that every time 
you saw it, and thought of it, and how you 
had changed its misery into happiness, 
that would be an immense interest, an 
immense comfort to you ? There is abso- 
lutely only one way, according to my experi- 
ence, that one can alleviate one's owumisery, 
and that is by helping others who suffer.' 
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Pauline's eyes kindled. She stretched 
out her hand impulsively, 

'I will do it,' she said. 'And you shall 
show me how.' 

*I think,' he continued, 'that it would 
do you good to see the lives of a few poor 
folk. As I told you, slums are no places 
for fine ladies, but I could take you to see 
two or three people, who, though very 
poor, are quite fit for you to visit, and I 
think that if you were interested in them, 
and once now and then gave yourself the 
pleasure of taking them some of the 
crumbs that fall from your table, you would 
have a very pleasant reminiscence of old 
times and of the good little girl with the 
basket.' 

'I should like it of all things,' she said. 
* Ah ! if I could only have that dear old 
time brought back to me !' 

She looked so soft, her voice was so 
sincere. Could this be the scornful, dis- 
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satisfied woman who only this day last 
week had received Graham's declaration! 
She was infinitely more attractive to Sir 
Ralph in this mood than as Lady Lester 
the woman of fashion whom he had known 
until the night he dined with her. 

She begged him to tell her about these 
poor people whom she was to go and see, 
and he was in the midst of his story when 
the door opened, and Lester came in. 

For one moment, Pauline felt a shock 
of fear. Had he come to insult Sir Ralph 
as he threatened ? 

Another instant, and her mind was dis- 
abused. His greeting to Sir Ralph was 
as that of an old friend — one might have 
fancied him delighted to welcome a fav- ^ 
ourite guest. He stood with his back to 
the fire in the attitude dear to an English- 
man in his own castle — he talked sport, 
weather, crops, latest news ; was the pic- 
ture of affability and cordiality. Pauline 
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listened and wondered. Sbe had occasion 
to wonder more before his lordship made 
an end. 

' What are your plans for Christmas V 
he asked, and Sir Ralph confessed that he 
had none. 

* Come down to us,' said Lester cheerily. 
* We shall be a quiet party ; but, if youVe 
nothing better to do, we shall be delighted 
to see you.' 

Sir Ralph hesitated and glanced at her 
ladyship. She did not speak, but a look 
of eloquent entreaty came into her eyes, 
and made him feel that of all things he 
should like to accept this invitation. Still 
he hesitated. 

' You are very good,' he said. * I should 
be very glad, but ' 

' No buts, no buts,' cried Lester ; * it is 
a bargain. We shall expect you.' 

* I rarely stay anywhere/ Sir Ralph 
went on, after the interruption. ' The 

M 
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fact is, I am subject to frightful attacks 
of head-ache, and am no company then 
for anyone/ 

' We'll nurse you/ said Lester — * won't 
we, Pauline ? My wife is a capital nurse.' 

Pauline was dumb. She was so taken 
by surprise that she was unable to utter a 
a polite rejoinder. She was wondering 
what lav behind this move of her hus- 
band's. 

Sir Ralph, glancing again at her, and 
being quite assured by the expression of 
her face that her silence was not dictated 
by lack of acquiescence in her husband's 
invitation, answered that, if they would 
have him on those terms, he accepted 
gladly. 

Then he took his hat and prepared to 
depart. Lester preceded him to the door, 
and went on downstairs. 

' Stay,' whispered Pauline, detaining her 
guest for a moment. ' I am so glad you 
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are coming. I shall look forward now to 
Christmas, which I hate, as a rule, with a 
deadly hatred. And we shall have time 
in the country to talk over a thousand 
things.' She smiled radiantly at him. 
*Be sure, be sure you do not fail us. 
Keep your head-ache until you are safely 
in the house. And,' — following him to 
the stairs — 'do not forget to send me 
the address of those poor people. When 
we meet again, I shall have made their 
acquaintance.' 

This time Sir Ealph left the house with 
mixed feelings. What a lovely, charming 
creature she was, and, under other circum- 
stances, what a noble nature she might 
have developed I He looked forward to 
his visit at Christmas, which he too re- 
garded as a doleful period, only to be 
mitigated J)y the number of hungry mouths 
that he could feed, and the poor wan faces 
to which he could bring smiles for once 

m2 
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under the influence of bright fires and 
good cheer. 

Pauline returned to her seat, and began 
afresh to wonder at his lordship's new 
departure. She had not much time to 
speculate — in ten minutes he returned. 

*Good chap, Gray! I like him,' said 
Lester. * I'm glad he's coming at Christ- 
mas.' 

' Yes,' assented Pauline. * I am glad too.* 

* Of course I asked him to please you,' 
rejoined Lester. 

Then he began to walk up and down 
the room, . by which her ladyship knew 
that he had something on his mind, and 
was casting about how to deliver himself 
of it. 

' By the way,' he said, stopping in front 
of her after about three turns, ' I daresay 
you won't mind doing somethipg for me 
now. At least, not exactly for me, but 
just to be good-natured.' 
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' What is it ?' asked Pauline. 

* Well, you see, it's an infernal shame. 
Not but what I like Dick, but I do think 
this is rather a strong order. He's been 
asked down to the Abbey for Christmas 
without his wife — that's that Stuart girl's 
doing — and of course, poor little woman, 
she don't like being left out in the cold, 
and he insists on going himself.' 

*But I thought she and Miss Stuart 
were such friends.' 

* Oh !' returned Lester, airily ignoring 
the presence of one of the sex, * women 
are such devils, you never know what 
they'll be up to next. One moment they 
are purring over each other, and the next 
scratching each other's eyes out.' 

Pauline made no comment, but waited 
to hear her lord's pleasure. 

* I want you,' he proceeded, ' to ask Mrs. 
Grevil to come to us for Christmas.' 

So now Pauline grasped the situation. 
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* Oh, certainly/ she replied, and wished 
she could have infused some little warmth 
into her voice. 

* That will be very kind of you. She'll 
be awfully grateful, I know.' 

And he was about to make a joyful 
exit. 

* You won't forget,' said Pauline slowly, 
* that your mother and mine will be there.*^ 

'AH right. You needn't be afraid. 
And you will have Gray.' 

A bitter feeling came into Pauline's 
heart, and spoiled the pleasant thoughts 
which had been basking there before. 

Oh, to be tied to such a man ! And for 
life! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




HRISTMAS Eve had come, and 
with it Sir Ralph Gray. Pauline's 

fears were set at rest. Up to the last 
moment, she had been overshadowed by 
a presentiment that something would hap- 
pen to prevent his coming — one of his 
head-aches, or some unforeseen event. 
Presentiments are, fortunately, not infalli- 
ble — indeed, a feeling such as Pauline's 
is not a legitimate presentiment at all, 
but is the outcome of a strong desire 
whose realisation one hardly dares believe 
in for fear of proportionate disappoint, 
ment. 



■■ 
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The party was a small one, but all the 
bidden guests were there. Mrs. Grevil; 
General Lester, uncle to Lord Lester, and 
a great card-player and dealer in chro^ 
niques scandalemes, who was invited for the 
special behoof of his sister-in-law, the 
Dowager Lady Lester; Guy Lester, her 
younger and favourite son, a smart young 
cavalry soldier ; and Pauline's mother, . 
Mrs. Chichester. 

Nothing could have passed off better 
than the first evening. His lordship was 
in high good-humour. Mrs. Grevil was a 
lively person, with plenty of small talk, 
and sufficient sense to behave in a manner 
acceptable to the taste of the society in 
which she happened to be. She did not 
make eyes at Lester in the presence of 
the two mothers, nor show any symptoms 
of flirting with him. She was cheery, and 
apparently delighted with everything and 
everyone. The General was in the best 
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of spirits; his sister-in-law, a thorough 
•woman of the world, always practised the 
art of making herself agreeable. Guy 
laughed and talked for half a dozen, and 
Mrs. Chichester's demeanour was cheerful, 
if chastened. She had mixed a good deal 
with the world since her husband's death, 
and had learned that people who are given 
to preaching and to looking shocked, are not 
appreciated or sought after in 'society. As 
she liked to stand well with what she once 
considered, and called, the Mammon of 
Unrighteousness, she changed her severe 
and condemnatory expression to one of 
mild toleration, and only gave vent to her 
outraged decorum when in company with 
an audience who would admire and ap- 
prove. She had given up remonstrating 
with Pauline about her worldliness and the 
laxity of her views, but she gave her 
daughter to understand that she offered 
up constant prayers in her behalf, and 
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looked forward some day to seeing them 
answered. 

Pauline was in an unusual mood. As a 
rule, she was either in high spirits or tho 
reverse, being cursed with an unequal 
temper and an impressionable mind. To- 
night she seemed calmly happy and genial. 
Sir Ralph had an excellent influence over 
her, and she yielded to it, knowing how 
absolutely and unquestionably good it was. 
He, too, seemed happy. The lines in his 
face were less deeply marked — it was alto- 
gether kindly, handsome, pleasant. One 
could well imagine what it had been in 
his cheery, happy youth. He was still 
some years on this side of fifty. 

' It is years since I spent Christmas in 
this way,' he said to Pauline at dinner. 
* It seems to bring back old days. I had 
even forgotten its possibilities of pleasant- 
ness, and only looked upon it as a time to 
be regarded with dread.' 
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' I hate Christmas,' replied Pauline. ' I 
think every grown-up person does. 1 
never remember hearing anyone but chil- 
dren or poor people speak of it with en- 
thusiasm. To-night, though/ she added 
gaily, *I feel quite cheerful — I have na 
nightmare about to-morrow; you shall 
help me to get through it, and I will do 
my best to prevent you from being bored.' 

* That at least I am not afraid of,' he 
answered smiling. 

* I suppose,' she said, looking askance at 
him — ' I suppose that we shall all have to 
go to church.' 

'Of course we shall,' he answered* 
* Christmas in the country certainly in- 
volves that. And I like going to church 
in the country.' 

'Do you?' she said. She had enter- 
tained a vague idea that he was not a 
man who went to church. She was curi- 
ous to know what his ideas about religion 
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were; she meant some time or other to 
question him. 

The evening passed agreeably : with the 
exception of Mrs. Chichester, everyone 
joioed in a round game as a necessary 
feature of Christmas-tide. 

* A happy Christmas to you !' said Sir 
Ealphy as he bade his hostess good night. 

'A happy Christmas to you/ she an- 
swered. * And ' — lowering her voice — ' I 
shall try and help the fulfilment of my 
wish. Will you do the same Y 

' I will do my very best/ he answered. 

Christmas morning came, cold and clear. 
A straw-coloured orb shot pale gleams 
across the earth — there was enough sun- 
shine to swear by and to make one long 
for more. The church waiS just outside 
the lodge gates, ten minutes' walk from 
the house, and all the party agreed to go 
thither on foot. It had not yet been sac- 
rificed to the modern mania of re-building 
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and re-pewing ; the Court pew was of the 
good old-fashioned sort, as big as a par- 
lour in a suburban villa, with a fireplace 
in the centre. 

Pauline remarked with what seeming 
reverence and attention Sir Ralph went 
through the service ; his eyes did not 
wander, nor did he betray the smallest 
indication of weariness. Although he did 
not once meet the eyes of his hostess, Sir 
Ralph observed her also, and felt glad 
that, in spite of what she had told him of 
her scepticism, she was profoundly rever- 
ent in manner, and looked as though her 
thoughts were fixed upon her devotions. 
At luncheon plans were made for the 
afternoon. Pauline was to drive Sir Ralph 
in her pony-carriage ; his lordship was to 
charioteer Mrs. Grevil ; the Lesters, uncle 
and nephew, would ride over to a neigh- 
bouring park which boasted some pretty 
occupants; Mrs. Chichester meant to at- 
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tend afternoon service, and Lady Lester 
expressed an intention of writing letters, 
which signified taking a prolonged nap. 

* And so/ said Pauline, when they were 
fairly started on their drive, 'you do go 
to church after all ? I wonder what made 
me think you did not.' 

' I went to church this morning,' he 
answered. 'But, as a matter of fact, I 
do not go very often.' 

* And what do you think of our Vicar ?' 
' He is well-meaning,' said Sir Ralph. 

' But utterly incompetent as a preacher?' 
suggested Pauline. 

* Well, yes. I am afraid no other ver- 
dict is possible. It is a matter of never- 
ending astonishment to me that a vocation 
which requires the highest order of brains 
and culture should be so often filled by 
men of the most common-place and narrow 
intellect.' 

' But,' interposed Pauline, ' on the other 
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hand, could you find men of brilliant 
intellect and ability, men who have thought 
for themselves, to preach and teach in the 
dogmatic manner of the ordinary country 
parson ?' 

* It is done in the Romish Church/ said 
Sir Ralph. *But there, of course, the 
religious profession is not regarded as a 
means of bread-winning. The priest has 
no family ties ; no worldly cares, and his 
fitness for his vocation is a matter of 
serious consideration. I remember your 
saying once that you wished you had been 
born a Roman Catholic. There was a 
time — before' — hesitating — 'before I had 
cause to feel bitter against them — that I 
had the same idea. Their religion seemed 
to me to be the one of all others calculated 
to give comfort in trouble.' 

' Yes,' uttered Pauline slowly. ' And, if 
religion is not to comfort one in sorrow 
and misfortune, what is the use of it ?' 
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'I have a theory about the origin of 
religion/ said Sir Ralph. *It may be a 
fanciful one, but it strikes me as natural 
and reasonable.' 

* And what is your theory ?' she asked, 
turning to him with an expression of 
interest. 

* I believe/ he said, * that in every age, 
religion has been the outcome of misery — 
of the need of consolation for the woes 
and ills of life. Men have looked round 
and seen that there was no remedy in this 
world for their intolerable wretchedness, 
and so have sought relief from the present 
in the hope of a future. They left their 
belief as a legacy to those who came after 
them — to the wretched and happy alike. 
If life were happy, there would be no 
necessity for religion. Its real mission 
is to comfort. Whilst people are happy, 
healthy, and prosperous, they feel little 
need of it. But in trouble, the believers 
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in religion fly to ifc for comfort, and those 
who have, most unhappily for them, lost 
their faith, still yearn after it, knowing 
that it could still comfort them, if they 
could still believe it.' 

* Yes, that is true,' murmured Pauline. 

^ There are times of anguish,' Sir Ralph 
went on, ' when I think the veriest sceptic 
cries out, *' Oh, God, help me ! God have 
mercy upon me !" And for women, who 
by Nature are framed to lean, to trust, to 
depend, I can think of nothing in the world 
so sad as the condition of one without a 
faith, without a God.' 

* Ah,' said Pauline, turning to him with 
brimming eyes, ' but I do believe in God.' 

* My dear child,' he interrupted, * I was 
not thinking of you. God forbid that I 
should be.' 

*I believe in God, but not the God of 
the Bible — not the jealous, cruel, revenge- 
ful God, whom we fear, but cannot love. 

N 
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I believe in God as the source from which 
every kind, good, pure, charitable thought 
and inspiration comes, and all the rest is 
the devil.' 

Sir Ealph smiled. 

At this moment the horsemen from the 
Court came upon them at a turning, and 
Pauline pulled her cobs into a walk. The 
two gentlemen rode alongside them for 
a few minutes. When they parted com- 
pany, it was in front of some dilapidated 
cottages, or rather hovels. 

* Those/ said Pauline, turning to Sir 
Ralph, and speaking with a bitter inflec- 
tion of voice — 'those are part of our 
property. They are a crying disgrace to 
us, are they not ?' and she looked at him 
with an expression of shame and humilia- 
tion in her eyes. 

He was silent. Apart from his natural 
kindness of heart, he was a man of the 
world, and had a great objection to telling 
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unpalatable truths, or to finding fault with 
his friends. 

' You need not be afraid to agree with 
me/ uttered Pauline. ' The fact is obvious 
enough.' 

* Perhaps,' said Sir Ralph, casting about 
him for a rejoinder that would give her as 
little pain as possible : ' perhaps they are 
better inside than they look from here.' 

* I should doubt it,' she answered, shak- 
ing her head. 

' Do you ever go inside any of them ?' 
asked Sir Ralph, in the tone of a casual 
questioner. 

* No. I am ashamed.' 

' Why do you not ? If you were to see, 
instead of only surmising the misery of 
your people, you would set to work to 
alleviate it.' 

'And that,' she uttered despondently, 
* would cost a great deal of money. If 
we improved the condition of some, the 

n2 
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others would be jealous — nothing creates 
such strife and ill-feeling amongst the 
poor as what thej consider favouritism. 
They can be kind enough to each other 
when they are all wretched together, but, 
if some are taken up by the great house, 
the indignation and jealousy of the rest 
know no bounds.' 

*I have experienced the truth of that 
myself,' replied Sir Ealph. ' But, my dear 
lady, you must forgive me if I don't think 
that reason quite sufficient to prevent your 
giving help where it is badly wanted.' 

* There is a stronger reason !' said Paul- 
ine. 'Do you remember my telling you 
that when I first married I was full of 
schemes about the poor, but that Lester 
offered the most violent opposition to 
them ? Indeed, we quarrelled so seri- 
ously that, for very peace sake, I had 
to give up my projects.' 

* Far be it from me,' said Sir Ealph, ' to 
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help to create difficulties between husband 
and wife, but if,' — hesitating a little — ' the 
property is yours, the responsibility is 
yours also, and I should imagine that, if 
the matter were put temperately before 
Lester, he could scarcely continue his 
opposition/ 

' You do not know him,' answered Paul- 
ine bitterly. ' Does it seem very unami- 
able and nnwifelike of me to say this? 
Yes, I know it does. He is entirely devoid 
of sympathy or pity — he invariably replies, 
when the poor are mentioned, that they 
are used to poverty, dirt, and starvation ; 
that they prefer it, and would not lead 
different lives if they could. He never 
begrudges money on his own pleasure ; he 
has lost thousands in racing and gambling, 
and he would not give a poor man five 
pounds to save his life.' 

* I know two or three men of that type/ 
remarked Sir Ealph. Then, feeling the 
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hopelessness of continuing the conversa- 
tion, he changed it. 

* By the way/ he said, ' I heard that 
you went to see my old friends in West- 
minster/ 

*Yes, indeed I did/ Pauline replied 
smiling, ^ and I intend to go again. But 
next time I think I shall take a hansom. 
I imagine that carriages are not usually 
seen in that neighbourhood, for I found 
myself an object of the most embarrassing 
attentions from all the children in the 
street. They surrounded the brougham, 
and made the most ingenuously personal 
remarks on myself and my belongings. 
I had the pug and the fox-terrier with me. 
" Oh, I say/' said one boy to another, 
" don't you wish you 'ad 'is dinner every 
day !" Another speculated on the terrier's 
capacity for killing rats, and suggested a 
sum of money that his father might be 
induced to give for him. The girls were 
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entirely occupied with my dress and ap- 
pearance. I felt for poor James the foot- 
man ; I never beheld such a shocked or 
disgusted expression on a human coun- 
tenance before. I quite expected that he 
would give me notice to quit unless I 
promised never to put him in such an 
embarrassing position again. However, I 
was delighted with your old man and 
woman, and I shall often go and see 

them.' 

' You would not like me to tell you all 
they said about you afterwards,' smiled 
Sir Ealph. ' They thought you a vision 
from another world, and the good things 
you took them nectar and ambrosia.' 

' Ah !' said Pauline, with a sigh, ' why 
does one not more often give one's self 
the treat of doing little kindnesses which, 
after all, cost one nothing I' 

And here they turned into the park 
gates. Mrs. Chichester and the dowager 
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were in the drawing-room awaiting their 
return. Lester and Mrs. Grevil had not 
come back, and, indeed, did not present 
themselves until an hour later. 

The evening passed ofP as well as the 
previous one. Pauline was perhaps a 
shade less bright, and wore a slightly 
pensive air. She was thinking — making 
resolutions. 

The next morning at breakfast, when 
plans were being discussed for the day, 
she proposed to Sir Ralph that they should 
drive in the morning, as the days were so 
short ; and later she whispered to him that 
in the afternoon, if he would accompany 
her, she meant to visit some of her poor 
neighbours on foot. Lord Lester and 
Mrs. Grevil arranged to walk in the morn- 
ing and ride in the afternoon, and the 
barouche was ordered for the elder ladies 

« 

and the General. 

Pauline was in excellent spirits during 
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the drive. She had made various little 
plans overnight about her poor — at all 
events, she would make herself acquainted 
with their wants and set to work to relieve 
some of them. She was anxious to avoid 
any breach with her husband, though, as 
she reflected painfully, they were always 
quarrelling about something, and, if dis- 
putes were inevitable, it would be better 
to quarrel for a good purpose than for the 
mere sake of venting irritation and ill- 
feeling. She had also told herself that 
Sir Ralph must not be suspected of having 
anything to do with this revival of her 
former intentions, or he would at once 
become the object of her husband's en- 
mity. Not a word should be said to 
Lester for the present — what she did and 
gave should be at her own expense, and 
without reference to him. 

After luncheon the whole party retired 
to equip themselves for their various ex- 
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peditions. When Pauline came into the 
morning-room, she imagined that everyone 
had departed except her own companion. 
He was waiting for her in the window. 

The morning-room was curiously shaped. 
The embrasure of the window was so deep 
as to make almost a small room in itself : 
the door was on the same side as the win- 
dow. Thus anyone entering would not be 
aware of the presence of those who might 
be in the window-seat until they were far 
enough in the room to look round the 
corner, unless they happened to glance 
into a long sheet of looking-glass which 
nearly faced the door. But a person or 
persons sitting in the right-hand seat of 
the window could see in the same glass 
everyone who entered. 

Pauline sat for a moment in the window 
drawing on her gloves, and Sir Ralph 
stood beside her. 

'They are all safely off, I think/ she 
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said smiling. * I feel like a conspir- 
ator.' 

Before he could reply, the door opened, 
and their eyes turned instinctively to the 
glass. Lord Lester and Mrs. Grevil, 
equipped in her habit, came in. They 
saw him push the door to, and, putting 
his arm round her most unreluctant waist, 
bend down and kiss her. In a moment 
Pauline turned her face, scarlet with anger, 
to the window. Sir Ralph had the pres- 
ence of mind to seize a book and drop it 
noisily on the floor. The next moment he 
and Lady Lester were alone ; the other 
pair had looked in the tell-tale mirror this 
time, and had seen her ladyship gazing 
out of the window and Sir Ralph, with his 
back to them, picking up a book. They 
went softly out. There was a long, long 
silence. Pauline was choking with anger, 
disgust, wounded pride ; her companion 
divined her feelings, and sympathised with 
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them from the bottom of his heart. But 
what could he say ? 

Presently she turned and looked at him. 
There was mingled exasperation, pathos, 
entreaty in her glance. It was like the 
mute appeal of a suffering, voiceless 
animal. 

He mitst speak. But words did not 
come readily. He approached, and took 
her hand. 

' Poor child I' he uttered, with a voice 
full of tenderest sympathy. 

And at this, the tears rushed to her eyes, 
brimmed over, and fell fast into her lap. 
She rose, took one or two hurried turns 
in the room, brushing away her tears with 
her handkerchief. Then she came and 
stood beside Sir Kalph. 

* I am a fool to be upset by this !' she 
said, in rather a hard tone. * Of course 
I expected it — of course I know what he 
is — this is not the first time that I have 
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been made aware of his unfaithfulness 
to me — but it is one thing to know and 
believe, even to be quite sure in one's 
mind, and another to be compelled to see. 
To suspect him scarcely even annoys me, 
but to have proof drives me to the verge 
of madness. I know I am irrational — 
absurd — I cannot expect you to under- 
stand such a state of mind ' 

'My dear lady,' interrupted Sir Ralph, 
' there is nothing more common. Was 
not the old proverb, "What the eye does 

not see " invented to meet the very 

case ?' 

'I ought not to mind,' said Pauline^ 
trying to speak proudly, but betrayed by a 
break in her voice. 

Then, flinging herself in a chair with a 
passionate gesture, she cried, 

'After all, what does it matter? What 
does anything matter? Some day it will 
be over and done with I' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AVE you, too, got to asking your- 
self that question?' said Sir 
Ralph sorrowfully. * It is indeed early 
days.' 

' It is a long time now since I first 
began to ask it,' she replied. * But I have 
never been able to find the answer. Can 
you give me one ?' 

* No,' he said, resuming his seat in the 
window. ' I have asked it of myself and 
of others often enough. I have heard the 
replies of religious people and of scientific 
people, but no one has ever told me any- 
thing that reconciled me to the vast suffer- 
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ing of mankind, or made me comprehend 
the necessity for it. To me it is an 
eternal mystery. Once I asked the ques- 
tion in a combative, rebellious spirit. I 
felt that I had a right to cry out against 
the injustice of Fate, as I might have done 
against a fellow-man who injured me. 
But I have grown humble with years. 
I admit my utter insignificance and no- 
thingness — I assert no rights even to 
myself. I no longer ask why anything 
is, I do not even look forward to com- 
prehending these mysteries in another 
life. It is my fate to suffer. I try to 
suffer and be still/ 

* But 1/ cried Pauline, ' 1 have not got 
to that. / rebel. I feel that I have not 
deserved my suffering. Why should I 
not be happy ? Why should I not enjoy ? 
Why should I be surrounded apparently 
by the very elements of happiness, and 
yet be unable to grasp it ?' 
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* But/ said Sir Ralph gravely, * are you 
quite sure that you might not make your- 
self much happier than you are ? Are you 
not perhaps a little morbid ? Do you not 
turn voluntarily away from a great deal of 
happiness that might be yours ?' 

Pauline looked steadfastly at him, 

* *' The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,"' she quoted. 

^ Ay,' he answered, with a deep sigh. 

* If I told you,' she said, her voice fal- 
tering a little, and her eyes looking past 
him at the cedar beyond ; ' if I told you 
that my one idea of happiness is love 
and sympathy ; that, without these, no 
gift which life can give seems worth hav- 
ing in my eyes ; that it was to love I owed 
all the happiness of my young years, and 
that now, when I crave for it ten times 
more passionately than I did then, I crave 
in vain, what would you say to me about 
the duty of being happy? I live abso- 
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lately alone ; there is nothing in this world 
so bitter as love denied, love turned back 
upon itself. Why should I be unloved ?* 
Pauline continued sorrowfully. ' There 
are hundreds of women plain, homely, 
long past their youth, who have as much 
love and tenderness lavished upon them as 
their hearts can need, whilst I ' 

She did not finish her sentence, but 
looked into his face with an inexpressibly 
pathetic expression. 

' Indeed,' he said, with eyes and voice 
alike full of sympathy, 'it seems most 
strange.' 

' I will make you my Father Confessor,' 
she resumed, with a sad little smile. * I 
can talk to you with perfect confidence ; I 
am not afraid that anything 1 say to you 
will share the fate my other confidences 
have sometimes suffered. There was a 
time when I said to myself that I could 
not, would not live without love. I was 
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young — I had the power to attract; the 
scruples of my innocent youth were more 
than half withered by the blighting atmo- 
sphere in which I lived. It was after I 
recovered from my illness 1' 

Sir Ralph looked intently at her, but 
her eyes met his full, and he gave a little 
sigh of relief. She was not going to tell 
him anything that he could not bear to 
hear. Pauline, who was as much of a 
thought-reader as people with sympathetic 
natures usually are, said, with a faint 
smile, 

' Do not be afraid I' 
• No,' he replied heartily. ' I am not.' 
She went on after a moment's pause, 
' I said to myself that love was my due 
and right. I was young — I was supposed 
to be handsome ; there was no reason why 
1 should not inspire love, and,' — sighing — 
* what is much more to the purpose, keep 
it. There are several women whom you 
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and I know in society who for fifteen or 
twenty years have kept the entire devotion 
of men not their husbands, until, from 
habit, the world tolerates the connection, 
and even treats it as though it had a right 
to recognition. If the thought is as bad 
as the action, I suppose 1 am a wicked 
woman. But,' — earnestly — * I swear to 
you that my thoughts were not what the 
world might have judged them. Affec- 
tion, companionship, sympathy — these 
were what my heart longed for; neither 
passion nor vanity were elements of my 
desire. And so, when I began to go into 
society again, I looked calmly round for 
some one willing to fill the unoccupied 
pedestal in my heart.' 

Then Pauline paused, and a look of 
ineffable bitterness came into her face. 

* Well,' said her companion gently. 

' Well !' she echoed. ' Most men will 
talk sympathy to a woman — some talk it 
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excellently well. But they soon grow 
weary of talking. I need not tell you 
that the sympathy I met with either de- 
veloped at hot pressure into the most 
common-place love-making, or into a con- 
viction on the man's part that my " high 
falutin" ideas were a bore, and that his 
patience and long-suffering were not equal 
to my requirements. And I gained no- 
thing but a feeling of humiliation and 
degradation, of utter contempt for the 
sex. Besides that, I made two or three 
bitter enemies of men who had misunder- 
stood me, and hated me for having wound- 
ed their vanity. So now I have forsworn 
the love of men. And yet that unfilled 
want remains. Oh I if I could only have 
had children I' 

Sir Ralph interrupted her. 

* Do not wish for that I' he said, in the 
saddest of tones. ' You do not know what 
agony you have the capacity for until 
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you have children, and they — disappoint 
you.' 

Pauline looked at him with sympathetic 
eyes. But she did not wish him to know 
that she had heard gossip about his sor- 
rows, so she said simply, 

' That must be very hard.' 

Suddenly it occurred to him that it 
might be good for her to hear of real sor- 
row — it might make her own trouble seem 
lighter. He never spoke of his children 
except to very old and intimate friends — 
rarely then ; but he had a feeling of great 
tenderness and kindness for Pauline. Suf- 
fering had made his heart so old that he 
looked upon her more as he might have 
done upon a favourite daughter than as a 
beautiful young woman, and a compara- 
tively new acquaintance. If to tear open 
the wounds of his heart could do good 
to her, he was willing to make the sac- 
rifice. 
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' Did you know that I had children ?' he 
asked her. 

* I had heard so/ she answered, and he 
recognised in the embarrassment of her 
tone that his story had been discussed in 
her presence. 

' Ah 1' he said, in •a low voice, ' the world 
always knows and canvasses one's painful 
secrets.' Then he paused. 

*Do not speak of anything that hurts 
you,' uttered Pauline, almost tenderly. 

' I will tell you if you care to hear,' he 
said. 

' I do care very much,' she replied. 

Sir Ealph passed his hand across his 
face for a moment; then, with rather a 
poor effort at a smile, he said, 

' I must tell you one thing first. On 
whatever subjects I may be sceptical, I 
believe implicitly in love.' 

' Yes,' Pauline answered softly, • so do 
1. But, when two people love each other 
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devotedly, I have remarked that one of 
them invariably dies.' 

* That was true with us/ he said. ' But 
we had a good many years of happiness 
first. Thank God for that ! I was little 
more than a boy when I married, but I 
had the sweetest, most loving wife man 
ever was blessed with, and we had not a 
trouble in the world except the want of 
money, and that sat pretty lightly upon 
us. We worshipped our children. My 
brother and father died, and we thought 
we saw our way to perfect happiness and 
prosperity. Then the blow fell. My poor 
wife — perhaps you have heard as much — 
was killed in that terrible railway accident, 
and I was so injured that I have never 
had a day's health since. And up to that 
time I did not know what sickness meant. 
I should have laughed to scorn pessimist 
views. If anyone had told me I should 
ever subscribe to the opinion that " every- 
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thing is for the worst in the worst of all 
possible worlds," or be ready to agree with 
Schopenhauer that the world is as bad as 
it can be to be endurable, and that, if it 
were only a little worse, men could not 
tolerate it, I should have derided him. 
Optimism and pessimism have a great deal 
to do with health and digestion, I fancy/ 

* Not always,' said Pauline. ' My health 
is excellent, and I have the digestion of 
an ostrich.' 

' Be thankful at least for those two 
excellent gifts,' he answered smiling. 

' But your story/ interposed Pauline 
earnestly. ' Go on with that, if it does 
not hurt you too much.' 

'When I was sujEciently recovered 
mentally and bodily,' he continued, ' I 
devoted myself to my children. Feeling 
that my own life was over, I hoped to live 
again in them. My father was a harsh 
man — in former days young people were 
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not iDdulpjed and considered as they are 
now. I'm afraid the severe system an- 
swered much better than the present one. 
I erred on the side of affection — my one 
anxiety was that they should be happy. I 
wanted to give them every pleasure, and 
to ward ofE every pain from them, I re- 
membered the things which had caused 
me most misery and discomfort in my 
boyhood— principally want of money— and 
I went to the bad extreme of giving my 
boy too much.' 

Sir Ralph paused a moment ; then he 
continued, averting his face from Pauline, 
and looking out of the window. 

' He took to gambling even as quite a 
lad — I knew nothing of it at the time — 
it was in his blood, I suppose. My poor 
brother was an inveterate, gambler — and 
— and — he ended by taking money that 
did not belong to him to pay his gambling 
debts. He had to leave Eton. The mat- 
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ter could nob be hushed up. Everyone 
knew and heard of it. And so — all the 
plans I had formed for him were at an 
end. I could not send him into the 
Guards, for which I had destined him 
from his cradle. In spite of all my care, 
he went from bad to worse, took to drink- 
ing as well as gambling. At the presei;Lt 
moment, he is twenty-two. He has an- 
ticipated every shilling that he can. He 
lives abroad — never away from some gam- 
bling place, and — he is married to a 
woman of infamous character. And this 
idolised child regards me as his greatest 
enemy. From day to day I never know 
how much deeper he may drag my name 
into the mire.' 

Sir Ralph paused. The lines in his face 
had deepened into an expression of agony. 

Pauline's eyes were suffused with tears. 
It was her turn, in eager sympathy, to 
stretch out her hand to him, and murmur. 
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* Oh, my poor, poor friend !' 

' I will tell you all my story/ he said 
presently. ' There are times when, I 
think, the troubles of others comfort us.' 

• Yes,' she answered softly. * Tell me, 
if you can bear to do so.' 

She knew in part what was to follow. 

' My daughter became all in all to me. 
She had the sweetest, most affectionate 
disposition in the world. She was bright 
and clever, and she was lovely. I wrap- 
ped all my heart round her. She almost 
consoled me for my misery about her 
brother. When she was seventeen, we 
were wintering on the Riviera for my 
health. I saw a few friends occasionally, 
but my constant companions were Violet 
and her governess, an amiable, weak wo- 
man, whose weakness I did not discover 
until too late. An old brother ofl&cer 
came to our hotel. lie and I had been 
great friends in the regiment, but for 
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years I had seen scarcely anythiog of him. 
A vague rumour had reached me that 
he had married badly, but that he and 
his wife were separated. The first night 
I talked with him, he mentioned the subject 
to me^ and asked me, as it was a great 
trouble and disgrace to him, never to 
divulge the fact to anyone who was in 
ignorance of it. Of course I promised. 
He became our constant companion — 
spent hours with me when I was well 
enough to see anyone ; read to me ; talked 
to me, (he was one of the most agreeable 
men I ever met) — planned little excur- 
sions, and seemed to devote himself to our 
amusement. Violet was constantly with 
us, and he treated her as he might have 
done had he been my brother. Three 
months passed delightfully. Then one 
morning I received an anonymous letter 
asking me if I knew that he was a mar- 
ried man, and that he was seen constantly 
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with my daughter in retired spots, whilst 
her governess remained at a discreet dis- 
tance. At first I simply regarded the letter 
as a piece of malice or officiousness, and 
attached little importance to it. I had 
such confidence in him. But it made me 
observe Violet carefully, particularly when 
he was present, and it soon dawned upon 
me that the poor child was attracted to 
him in a way that I had not dreamed 
of before. I made up my mind at once 
what to do, little foreseeing the result. 
At dinner one evening, when she and her 
governess only were present, I alluded 
to (I won't mention his name, I will 
call him Blank) ; Blank's marriage. Violet 
turned deathly white, and then fell back 
in her chair in a dead faint. Later in 
the evening, I elicited from her governess ^ 
with many tears, that the statement of 
my anonymous correspondent was practic- 
ally true. Miss Wood was aware, she 
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said, of his devotion to Violet, and her 
attachment to him, and, believing him to 
be unmarried, heir to an earldom, and 
desirable in every way, she had thought 
she was not only doing no harm, but the 
reverse in allowing them to meet. That 
night one of my blinding, maddening head- 
aches attacked me, and I lay for forty- 
eight hours in a darkened room, speechless, 
unable to act or think. And when it left 
me, he was gone.' 

' But he wrote to you — he tried to ex- 
plain matters, I suppose?' asked Pauline. 

* No word ever passed between us from 
that day to this. There are wrongs too 
deep for words. If I had been a hale, 
strong man, I should probably have tried 
to punish him — I was a miserable invalid. 
The poor child drooped from day to day ; 
her spirits, her colour went ; she was dull, 
listless, wretched — her heart was broken. 
I sent her governess away ; I got another 
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who was younger, and seemed bright and 
clever. Here, owing to my ill-health and 
my inability to watch over Violet closely, 
I was again betrayed, bat in a different 
way. The new governess, though recom- 
mended to me as a Protestant, was already 
half a convert to the Eoman Catholic 
Church — my poor child was just in the 
desperate frame of mind when that reli- 
gion appeals most forcibly to the heart. 
One day I was informed that she had 
embraced that faith. Finally — T need not 
tell you all that happened between — she 
took the veil. Nothing could turn her 
from her purpose. And so,' Sir Ealph 
ended, rising and looking out of the win- 
dow, and speaking in so deeply moved a 
voice that it broke Pauline's heart to hear 
it, * of those two beings in whom my life 
was centred, who were to console me for 
all my misfortunes, whose lives I had 
strained every nerve to make prosperous 
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and happy, one is lost to me utterly ; the 
other hates me and longs for my death.' 

He stopped, and there was a profound 
silence. What could Pauline say in face 
of such griefs as these ! She looked at 
him with yearning eyes, but her voice 
could find no words. The intention with 
which he had spoken was fulfilled. He 
had raked up these burning memories to 
mitigate her sense of wrong; he judged 
well that, when a human heart suffers, the 
surest balm is to hear of the agony that 
others have endured. 

The dusk was creeping on. He turned 
to her, not misinterpreting her silence; 
understanding full well that, because she 
found no words, her heart was all the 
fuller of sympathy. 

* It will be too late for your visits now, 
I am afraid,' he said, in his usual voice. 

' Yes,' she answered rising. * Let us go 
and have a walk instead.' 
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And they went out together. Pauline 
had almost forgotten the episode which 
had been so bitter an hour ago — it seemed 
to have lost all importance in her eyes. 
Her naturally kind heart was animated by 
one wish — to make her companion feel 
how much she sympathised with him ; 
how gladly she would alleviate his bitter, 
lonely lot if she might. Great as her 
regard for him was before, it had grown 
tenfold in this little time ; she had a feel- 
ing of love, of kindness, of tenderness for 
him which she had perhaps never known 
before, and the nearest approach to which 
had been her affection for Mary Dunstan.' 
It was the love of a friend — so different 
from the love of a lover, though perhaps 
not less sweet in its own way, and more 
likely to prove lasting. She felt that 
he had made this sacrifice for her, and 
she determined that it should not be in 
vain. 
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As they were nearing the house on their 
return, she said, 

*It was very good of you to tell me 
about your sorrow. I know why you did 
so. It has had its effect. I shall try to 
forget what happened ; I shall behave as 
if I had seen nothing.' 

A glow of admiration shot through his 
breast as he recognised her generous 
nature, and thought, under different aus- 
pices, what a different woman she might 
have been. 

^ My dear child,' he said warmly, * you 
are so right. Bear what you must and 
make it lighter by trying to forget and 
forgive. Who knows what you may ac- 
complish in time by forbearance V 

And so, when Lester and Mrs. Grevil 
came in, both evidently nervous and un- 
comfortable, Pauline behaved to both as 
though nothing had happened. 

* Sir Ralph,' whispered Mrs. Grevil, lin- 
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gering when the other ladies went to dress 
for dinner, ' I want to ask you something.' 
She spoke in an appealing tone : she had 
even the grace to blush. ' Did you — did 
you see us when we came into the morn- 
ing-room ?' 

Sir Ralph paused a moment. 

' I would rather not say/ he answered. 

' That means you did,' she replied. 
Then, in a faltering voice, ' Please — please 
do not think too hardly of me. If you 
knew all ' 

Sir Ralph made no reply. 

' Did — did Lady Lester see ?' she asked, 
in an agitated voice. 

• I really cannot tell you,' he answered, 
looking at her with eyes devoid of 
expression. 

Mrs. Qrevil bit her lip. She understood 
from his manner that she would elicit 
nothing from him. After a moment's 
hesitation as to whether she should make 
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another effort, she turned away and left 
the room. 

Later in the evening, she whispered to 
his lordship, 

' They both saw, but she has concluded 
to take no notice. I suppose, as they have 
their own little game, she means to let 
things slide/ 

Lester frowned. It by no means pleased 
him to think that his wife should follow 
his example ; and, according to the evil of 
his own mind, he drew a bad augury 
from her silence about his misdemeanour, 
and assumed a biting, disagreeable manner 
to her, as though lie were the injured 
person. 

' Pauline,' said Mrs. Chichester the next 
day, ' I do not like Mrs. Grevil, and I think 
Lester's manner to her is objectionably 
familiar. You know how I disapprove of 
the present state of society, and I think 
you should not allow things to go on as 
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you do in your own house. Sir Ralph is 
no doubt a very good sort of man, though 
I have been quite unable to elicit what his 
religious convictions are ; but I certainly 
think your great intimacy with him, though 
perfectly harmless, no doubt, gives a handle 
to Lester to flirt openly with that objec- 
tionable woman;' 

'My dear mother,' answered Pauline, 
' I think it is useless to discuss the matter. 
Lester will do as he chooses, and my only 
refuge is in cultivating the society of a 
man who is in every way the most desir- 
able friend I could possibly have.' 

'You must not forget how the world 
judges,' remarked Mrs. Chichester stiffly. 

* I do not forget how it misjudges/ an- 
swered Pauline. 

As for the Dowager Lady Lester, she 
was a thorough woman of the world, and 
did not consider it incumbent on her to 
make the slightest remark to her son or 
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daughter-in-law as to what they did or left 
undone. 

And every day that Sir Ralph and Paul- 
ine were together, their mutual regard and 
affection increased. 
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CHAPTER X. 




IE RALPH and Mrs. Grevil had 
left the Court — the rest of the 
party remained. Lester and his brother 
hunted nearly every day, and Pauline's 
time was very much at her own disposal. 
Her friendship with Sir Ralph had pro- 
duced a marked alteration in her tone of 
thought and general manner; if she still 
felt oppressed by the sadness of life, she 
was not so hopeless as formerly, since she 
was thoroughly converted to the doctrine 
that by helping others one may alleviate 
one's own sorrows, and create an object in 
life. 
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Witbout telling any member of her 
family, she took to visiting the cottages 
on the estate. She went on foot, simply 
dressed, and in the most unostentatious 
manner, and she talked to the women 
about themselves and their children, and 
listened to the history of their troubles 
and sufferings with real interest. Few 
among them ventured to ask for anything 
— they had been taught the uselessness 
of complaining long ago. Pauline found 
that, without entering upon any question 
of rebuilding, or spending much money, 
there was a great deal she could do to 
mitigate the hardship of their present 
condition — the rest would come by and 
by. She shrank from quarrelling or dis- 
puting with her husband — she wanted to 
live at peace with him. What she felt 
for him could scarcely be called affection, 
but she did earnestly desire that they 
should live on friendly terms. Sir Ealph, 
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who loved to be a peace-maker, had said 
to her one day, 

' If I were a charming woman, I should 
make it a point of honour to win my 
husband's regard and esteem, even if I 
could not command his heart, though, in- 
deed, I should make a great effort for that.' 

Pauline never expected to conquer Les- 
ter's heart — I am not sure that she con- 
sidered the possession valuable — but she 
was determined to make a great effort 
towards a better mutual understanding, and 
became much more forbearing and* con- 
ciliatory in her manner to him. 

Not being possessed of a generous soul, 
he did not give her credit for good inten- 
tions, but ascribed the change in her to 
fear. He imagined that she was more or 
less in love with Sir Ralph, and wanted 
to propitiate him, in order that he should 
not interfere with her ' game/ as he called 
it. 
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A trying time was in store for both 
of them. Lester had a fall in the hunting- 
field, and broke his leg. He was an 
exceedingly bad patient, and, during the 
time that he was laid up, his temper was 
unbearable. Pauline, always full of sym- 
pathy for anyone who suffered, exerted 
herself to the utmost to amuse him and 
beguile the tedious hours — she read to 
him ; played cards with him ; was always 
anxious to do anything to alleviate his 
suffering and uneasiness. In return, he 
was intensely ungracious, and, if Pauline 
had not schooled herself to patience, she 
would have found it difficult to endure his 
caprice and ill-humour. 

One day, when she had used her utmost 
endeavours to amuse him, he broke out 
into violent complaints of the boredom 
with which he was cursed. 

* I wish to Heaven,' he exclaimed, ' that 
I could have some one about me who was 
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a bit cheerful. If Nina Grevil were here, 
I should not be so dull and wretched I' 

Pauline did not answer. She felt hurt, 
and indeed scarcely saw the propriety of 
asking Mrs. Grevil to come and nurse or 
amuse her husband. 

'Why can't you ask her?' he went on 
irritably. ' You can have Gray, if you 
choose.' 

' I do not think,' Pauline said, trying to 
repress her feeling of contempt and anger, 
'that you understand the nature of my 
feeling for Sir Ralph. It is the extreme 
regard and liking one has for a thoroughly 
.good man whom one esteems and admires.' 

' You may use fine terms for expressing 
it, if you choose, but, when a woman likes 
a man, it always means pretty much the 
same thing.' 

* No,' replied Pauline firmly, ' it does 
not. A man and woman may like each 
other in a way that is wrong, and they 
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may like each other in a way that is good 
and harmless, and which they, or one of 
them, at all events, is the better for.' 

' I don't want to bandy words,' sneered 
Lester angrily. * Will you write and ask 
Nina? 

Pauline went to the window, and looked 
out. Then she came back, with a little 
flush on her face. 

*I do not think you ought to ask me,' 
she said. ' It is not a fortnight since she 
was here, and I cannot pretend to con- 
ceal from myself that you and she are on 
terms that friendship scarcely warrants.' 

He looked at her, prepared to make a. 
bitter rejoinder, but something, whether in 
her face or his own mind, stopped him. 

* I daresay, ' he observed presently, 
* that it is a great pleasure to you to 
see me lying here helpless and utterly 
wretched.' 

The taunt had its effect. A wave of 
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the old anger and recklessness swept over 
Pauline. 

' I will write and ask her/ she said, in 
an icy voice, and left the room. 

What did anything matter? she said to 
herself as she went. She had not used 
that expression since she uttered it to Sir 
Ralph in the morning-room. Nothing 
could be more wounding to her pride than 
to send this invitajtion to Mrs. Grevil, 
knowing what she was, and feeling a 
thorough contempt for and distrust of 
her. And she had tried so hard to amuse 
Lester and to beguile his tedium, and had 
exercised almost superhuman patience with 
his caprices. Pauline wrote the letter and 
despatched it. 

But Mrs. Grevil had views of greater 
promise than keeping an invalid company, 
and wrote a very civil letter to her lady- 
ship, expressing extreme regret that she 
could not return to the Court, and a very 
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gushing and sympathetic one to his lord- 
ship. He was deeply mortified, but en- 
deavoured to conceal his annoyance, and 
was a trifle less bearish to Pauline for a 
day or two. This emboldened her to say 
a word in season about her poor, but it 
proved to be desperately out of season, as 
Lester put himself into a rage, and refused 
to discuss the matter. Pauline was deter- 
mined to bide her time. When he was 
well, there should be a new arrangement 
of affairs; she would have her money 
more under her own control, and she would 
no longer be burdened with the responsi- 
bility of duties left flagrantly undone. 

They had intended to remain a month 
at the Court, but it had lengthened into 
two ; the end of February had arrived 
before they returned to London. Time 
would indeed have hung heavy on Paul- 
ine's hands if it had not been for her new 
interest, and, as it was, she felt a severe 
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sense of oppression and ennui. She longed 
immensely to see Sir Ralph again ; she felt 
that her new resolves and intentions were 
not yet strong enough to stand alone ; she 
suffered from the reaction that generally 
follows after one has taken up a thing 
impulsively. But Sir Ralph was in the 
South of France. He had been attacked 
by bronchitis after his visit to the Court, 
and his doctor had sent him off to warmer 
climes. He and Pauline corresponded, but 
writing is not the same thing as talking. 

Pauline had taken a pet at the world. 
She had cried * Cui bono T and had replied 
to herself that there was no good. The 
only consolation she could hope to find 
henceforth was living for others. But a 
beautiful young woman of twenty-five, 
who has a natural love of society and 
fleshly hankerings, is apt to find a vow of 
renunciation very difficult to keep. Self 
insists on thrusting itself forward, and 
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will not be satisfied with vicarious joys. 
Pauline was surprised and rather shock- 
ed, on her return to London, to find that 
the world was not quite such a hollow 
mockery as she had believed it down in 
the country. After her seclusion, she en- 
tered with considerable enjoyment into 
the gaieties that were just then abundant. 
After her grave and serious views, after 
the dulness and solitude of the' Court, 
London seemed very bright and gay by 
contrast. She was warmly welcomed back 
to the enchanted circle, and her projects of 
improvement, the condition of her poor, 
though not forgotten, slipped a little away 
from the important place they had occu- 
pied in her thoughts. She had been tell- 
ing herself all this time that the world 
was a grievous wretched place, and she 
was surprised to find how delightful it 
could be, and how much pleasure there 
was yet to be got out of it. 
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Still she was changed and for the better. 
She did not throw all her virtuous resolves 
to the winds, and she did not forget that 
she had made them ; but she felt so infi- 
nitely brighter and happier that she was 
not very severe upon herself for taking 
life less seriouslv than she had intended. 

She was more forbearing with her hus- 
band. If she made herself agreeable to men, 
she no longer flirted recklessly, and she 
did not permit herself the extravagances of 
yore. Instead of spending twb hundred 
guineas on a Court dress which took her 
fancy, she, in remembrance of her poor, 
only gave the modest sum of eighty for 
one ; on two or three occasions she stop- 
ped short when ordering some expensive 
article of attire. She even found time to 
visit Sir Ralph's protegh in Westminster, 
and the fact that these little acts of self- 
denial made her more satisfied with her- 
self, enhanced the worldly pleasures which 

Q 
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she was liberally enjoying. Colonel Lyn- 
den, of whom she saw a good deal, fre- 
quently alluded laughingly to the change 
in her. 

* Did I not tell you, my dear lady, that 
your melancholy views were nothing but a 
little internal derangement? And now 
you are looking radiant again. Did you 

go to G after all ; and what did he 

give you ? I should like to ask for the 
prescription, only Fm afraid it would not 
have the same efiect on my poor used-.up 
constitution/ 

Once now and then Pauline would be 
smitten by remorse — would regret her 
fading aspirations ; would feel that she 
was drifting away from the goal which she 
had set herself, and which she knew was 
the right and worthy one. 'When he 
comes back I shall talk to him again seri- 
ously/ she said to herself. * I am not 
strong enough to stand alone yet. And, 
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meantime, if I can have a little enjoyment, 
Heaven knows my life has been bitter and 
sorrowful enough !' Still she wished that 
fate or accident had not taken Sir Ralph 
out of England just at the time when she 
felt the want of him most. 

Easter fell late this year. She and her 
lord were invited to spend it at a countrj^ 
house which had the reputation of being 
extremely cheery and pleasant. Both were 
agreed as to the desirability of accepting 
the invitation. 

It was a balmy spring afternoon when 
they arrived at Nonayme Park — indeed, 
more like premature summer than spring. 
Pauline was in excellent spirits, and had 
agreeable anticipations of her visit. The 
party were all known to her except one, 
and of the unknown she had heard very 
contradictory reports. He therefore in- 
spired a certain amount of curiosity in her 

breast. A few people spoke well of him ; 
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there were many others who had nothing 
but terms of condemnation to apply to 
him. These went so far as to say that he 
was ' without principle where women were 
concerned.' On the other hand, almost 
every woman declared him to be perfectly 
charming. Pauline, in the character of 
an impartial and unbiassed observer, looked 
forward to forming her own opinion of 
Lord Charlton. 

She did not see him until he was brought 
up to take her in to dinner. The party 
was a large one — some neighbouring mag- 
nates were included amongst the guests. 

Pauline's first feeling, when he was pre- 
sented to her, was one of disappointment. 
There was nothing Don Juanesque in Lord 
Charlton's appearance. He was slight, 
rather tall than short, pale-complexioned 
and fair-haired, with a tinge of bronze, as 
from exposure to hot suns. His expres- 
sion was somewhat careworn and fatigued ; 
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the chief characteristic in him which struck 
Pauline was his thoroughbred look. And, 
when he spoke, she was immediately aware 
that he had the most agreeable voice she 
had ever heard. 

He took a chair beside her — to talk 
standing up to a woman sitting down was, 
according to his theory, a situation of 
gSne for both, preventing the utterance of 
anything more than the baldest common- 
place. 

* It is strange that we have never met 
before,' he said — ' I have heard of you so 
often.' 

'And I of you/ replied Pauline graci- 
ously, feeling attracted to him from the 
first moment that he opened his lips ; his 
voice neutralising any disappointment she 
might have felt at his appearance. ' But 
you have been out of England, have you 
not?' 

* Yes, for a year, and the year before I 
went very little into society.' 
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* And before that/ said Pauline, ' I was 
ill for a long time — at the point of death, 
in fact.' 

'I remember hearing of it,' said Lord 
Charlton. *But now — I need not ask if 
you have perfectly recovered.' 

He looked at her, and she observed that, 
although his eyes were not in themselves 
remarkable for any great beauty, they had 
immense capabilities of expression, and 
were exceedingly agreeable to meet. 

* I am quite well now,' she answered 
smiling, and rising at the same moment, 
for the pilgrimage to the dining-room had 
commenced. ' Life without health is not 
worth having, is it ?' 

' I should think not. Fortunately I 
have had no experience of life under that 
trying circumstance.' 

* Then you have been happy,' she said. 
He repeated the word after her. His tone 
was reflective — she did not quite gather 
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what he meant to imply, and, at that mo- 
ment, they took their seats at the table. 
Pauline allowed her companion to eat his 
soup in peace. 

' Where are you from last ?' she asked, 
when he had finished. 

' 1 have been a month in Paris. Before 
that I was a month on the Riviera, after 
my return from India.' 

*Did you meet Sir Ealph Gray in the 
South of France ?' said Pauline eagerly, 

' No. I heard of his being there, but I 
did not come across him. I used to know 
him years ago. Is he a friend of yours ?' 

* The greatest friend I have in the 
world,' Pauline answered, with kindling 
eyes. 

' Really I You have known him a long 
time, then ?' 

* No ; indeed I have not. Is it neces- 
sary to know a person a long time to be- 
come great friends with him ?' 
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And Pauline turned to Charlton, and 
smiled. He met her eyes. 

* No/ he said, ' I think two people may 
know in five minutes that they are going 
to be life-long friends/ 

What a delightful voice he had I Paul- 
ine felt that she had never before realised 
how strong was the power of attraction. 
She could not have told how or why it 
was, but she was conscious that no one 
had ever produced on her such a sudden 
and agreeable influence as Lord Charlton. 

' I knew Ralph years ago,' he went on, 
' when he was the cheeriest fellow and the 
keenest sportsman out. They tell me he 
is utterly changed — as solemn as an owl, 
and spends his time in visiting hospitals, 
and that sort of thing.' 

' He is not at all solemn,' answered 
Pauline. *He is as good as gold. But, 
of course, his dreadful troubles have told 
upon him.' 
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' Has he had dreadful troubles ?' 

* Ah ! indeed/ replied Pauline significant- 
ly. Then, as she was. about to say more, 
she checked herself, feeling instinctively 
how much he would dislike to have his 
affairs canvassed. 

^ Poor old Ralph !' uttered Lord Charl- 
ton sympathetically. He seemed to under- 
stand and respect her silence. 

* Are you glad to be back in England ?' 
she asked. * But of course you are. There 
is no place like England.' 

* The land of prejudice and pretty 
women/ said her companion. 

His words set Pauline thinking. 

The land of prejudice ? Did he mean 
to imply that he had been the victim of 
prejudice? What had she heard about 
him? She could not recall any actual 
circumstance — she only remembered that, 
whenever his name had been mentioned, 
she had received the impression that there 
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was something unfavourable to him in the 
general mind. Pauline felt instinctively 
that he had been maligned. She did not 
profess to be a judge of character, but she 
made up her mind from Charlton's voice 
and eyes that there was nothing really 
wrong about him — it was probable that he 
was the victim of others' faults or sins. 

She had time to think all this, though 
there was scarcely any perceptible pause 
between his remark and her rejoinder. 

' Your words have not a patriotic ring/ 
she said. * And yet, I am sure, you must 
love your country. It is a crime in my 
eyes for an Englishman not to feel he is 
the most privileged being in the world.' 

' I am something of a cosmopolitan/ he 
answered, smiling at her enthusiasm, and 
observing keenly how it added to her 
beauty. *But I admit the enormous ad- 
vantage of being born an Englishman.' 

*And,' said Pauline, with a tinge of 
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disappoinment, ' do you not feel home- 
sick when you are away? To me, the 
very word home means so much, even 
when ' 

She stopped short. 

' Home,' remarked Charlton, after a mo- 
ment's pause, * means something different 
to my mind from your conception of it. 
It is neither a habitation nor a place. 
In what part of the globe soever I met a 
nature kindred and sympathetic to mine — 
entirely in unison with mine — I would 
make my home there. It is in my soul 
only that I feel the want of a home. 
Physically, any place where I can breathe 
fresh air and feel myself free, is the same 
to me/ 

His words struck Pauline. Her heart 
echoed to them. Perfect sympathy with a 
kindred nature. Yes, that was enough to 
make happiness, irrespective of all other 
circumstances. Her lip trembled. The 
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old yearning after the unknown good 
swept over her for an instant. Then she 
came back from the empyrean to the 
common-place. 

* Are you a dreamer of dreams ?' she 
asked, with a slight vibration in her voice. 
* Do you believe it possible that you will 
ever meet in this world that other half 
of yourself which it is supposed was 
created with, and for you ?' 

' Yes/ he answered, fixing his eyes upon 
her, ' I do. It is a pretty fancy. Why 
should it not be true ?' 

* Ah,' said Pauline sadly. 'Why? Why 
should happiness never be a realisable 
good, or a truth to be depended upon ? 
Things are not destined to go smoothly 
here. Even if two thoroughly sympathe- 
tic natures came together, extraneous cir- 
cumstances would interfere to make a 
discord of their harmony.' 

' I wish,' said Charlton musingly, * that 
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we were offered the incentive of a reason- 
able Heaven. Cannot you imagine/ and 
he dropped his voice, so as to be audible 
to Pauline only, * even from your earthly 
experience, the possibility of so great hap- 
piness that, to gain it, you would be 
content to live a life of self-abnegation, 
even of wretchedness here ? Have you 
never dreamed of a Paradise made of 
earthly joys, where weariness and satiety 
were not allowed to enter?' 

* I think,' answered Pauline rejflectively, 
'that I should have considered it rather 
profane to connect earthly joys with 
Heaven.' 

' Yet,' said Charlton, ' one can only 
judge by a standard that one knows. 
And I would ask no greater bliss than 
a continuation of joys and pleasures of 
which I have had some foretaste here.' 

*You have been very happy then at 
some time ?' Pauline asked, with rather a 
wistful gaze. 
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* I have/ he answered, with conviction, 
* I have had only one cause for regret — 
that happiness was so fleeting. But, en 
revanche, I have suffered horribly too.' 

* Ah !' uttered Pauline, and looked at 
him, longing to hear of the joys and 
sorrows of his life. *I should like,' she 
said, *to hear your idea of a Heaven to 
be created out of this world. For my 
part, I hardly think the materials good 
enough.' 

* I will tell you,' he answered. 
But here the hostess rose. 
'Presently,' he whispered, as he drew 

back her chair; and she smiled at him, 
saying, 

* Do not forget.' 

There was to be dancing to-night, and 
a contingent from a couple of neighbour- 
ing houses was expected after dinner. 
Pauline did not feel in a mood to talk 
with anyone but her late companion, and 
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seated herself in a low chair by a table 
of photographs. The other women were 
talking in groups or pairs. Pauline's 
attention was arrested by the sound of 
Charlton's name. 

* Have you ever heard him sing ?' one 
asked of another. * He has a divine voice.' 

' No,' was the rejoinder. * I did not even 
know that he sang.' 

* Nothing will induce him to sing before 
people — no one presumes to ask him now. 
Sometimes he will favour a select little audi- 
ence of two or three, or, better still, one.' 

The other lady laughed. 
' Yes,' she echoed, * one would, I suppose, 
suit him best.' 

* Apropos J rejoined her companion, * what 
about the Disney affair ?' 

The answer was given in a whisper. 

Pauline rose with a sensation of ruflBed 
plumes. She felt an instinct of anger 
against these women for traducing her 
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nevr acquaintance, and was at the same 
time conscious of the absurdity and unrea* 
sonableness of her vexation. Why should 
she champion an utter stranger, even to 
herself? It was because she had a con- 
viction that he was a maligned and mis« 
understood man — that somehow in life he 
* had been made a scapegoat for sins and 
follies not his own. His heart was true, 
she would swear— no man could have such 
eyes and such a voice and be false. She 
could fancy he might be weak, capable of 
being led through his heart, his affections, 
his sensitiveness, but as far removed from 
the type of Lothario as the sun from the 
stars. She had known him two hours, 
and she felt she would trust him as she 
could Sir Ralph. 

The men were not long in joining the 
ladies, and the whole party repaired to the 
ball-room. 

Charlton asked Lady Lester to dance. 
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She was a perfect dancer, and she thought 
she knew all the pleasure that was capable 
of being extracted from a valse. But, 
when she and Charlton were floating to- 
gether down the polished floor, she was 
conscious that everything is a matter of 
degree, and that at this moment she was 
realising the highest phase of pleasure 
which this delicious exertion afforded, 

* This,' said Charlton, as they paused, 
* is one of the earthly joys which should 
help to make my Paradise ;' and Pauline 
answered dreamily, 

* Yes — indeed/ 

Two men were lounging in the doorway. 

* Charlton is at the old game, I see,' said 
one. 

* Yes/ replied the other. * But this time 
it will be *' diamond out diamond." She 
is a thorough-paced flirt.' 

The last speaker was Graham, who bad 
come over with a party from another house. 

B 
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CHAPTER XL 

|HE valse was over, and Pauline and 
Lord Charlton went into the long 
conservatory. It was charmingly arranged 
— ^low chairs, paired as carefully as those 
beneath the trees in Kensington Gardens, 
were placed under palms and flowering 
shrubs ; the disposition of them was so in- 
viting, yet so discreet, that it suggested a 
more delicate hand than that of the Scotch 
gardener. The hostess herself was handsome, 
and still comparatively young, and it was 
understood that she was not averse from 
admiration, although scandal took no liber- 
ties with her name. A fountain plashed 
into a marble basin ; the coloured Chinese 
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lanterns, which alone gave light, lent an 
Oriental pioturesqueness ; strains of music 
from the ball-room were faintly audible. 
Several pairs were availing themselves of 
the semi-privacy of this delightful retreat, 
for the seats were placed at a sufficient 
distance from each other to give an agree- 
able sense of solitude. But it was almost 
too early in the evening for flirtation of a 
serious character, and the couples, after 
remaining a few minutes, returned to the 
ball-room. 

Never had Pauline's thoughts been fur- 
ther removed from flirting than to-night. 
She felt a deep interest in Charlton ; his 
voice and person were exceedingly agree- 
able to her ; she wondered now that she 
had been so little impressed by his appear- 
ance when he was first presented to her. 

He regarded her as one of the loveliest 
and most charming women he had ever 
met. It was strange that he had never 

b2 
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come across her before; but he did not 
regret this, being enough of a philosopher 
to know that the beginning of most things 
is better than the end. 

She was not only lovely, but she was 
different from most of the women he had 
known. 

* Tell me,' she said, * about your Para- 
dise made from earthly joys.' 

* I am in Paradise at this moment,' he 
answered. He did not speak in the voice 
of a man paying a compliment; had he 
done so, his words would have seemed 
banal and even vulgar — he was simply 
saying what he felt. ' A sense of repose," 
he continued, ' when every object around 
you is in harmony with your taste and 
feeling, is one of the greatest elements of 
earthly happiness. Close your eyes and 
open them again I does not this scone 
please them? — is not the sound of the 
falling water harmonious to your ear ? I 
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should not' insist on an eternity of violent 
rapture — a calm sense of well-being should 
alternate with more powerful feelings. 
The contemplative mood is delightful 
when the objects offered to one are pleas- 
ant and soothing.' 

' I agree with you entirely/ Pauline 
answered, * and for this moment I am 
quite happy. But in five minutes, ten at 
the furthest, I * must leave Paradise,' — 
smiling — 'and return to the ball-room, 
where the noise and heat and laughter 
will jar upon my present frame of mind.' 

* Why should you go back to the ball- 
room,' said Charlton, * if, as you say. you 
are well here ?' 

* Because,' answered Pauline gaily, * even 
if I were setting you a sum of mental 
arithmetic, or you were reading the Bible 
to me, or we were both making plans 
for the welfare of the poor, the people in 
there,' making a little gesture with her 
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fan, ' vrould take our characters away, and 
say v^e were flirting, and would look scan- 
dalised at us. Public opinion is against 
this phase of your earthly Paradise.' 

* There should be no public opinion in 
my heavenly Paradise/ returned Charlton. 
* Everyone should be too happy to concern 
himself with the affairs of others — or, 
better still, an universal sympathy should 
animate every breast, and make the happi- 
ness of others a pleasure to witness instead 
of a mortification, as it is for the most part 
here.' 

* Tell me more of your earthly bliss,' said 
Pauline. 

' There is music,' replied Charlton, * Do 
you know of anything like a perfect human 
voice, or a well-played violin, for making 
the heart vibrate with every sensation ?' 

* I am told,' said Pauline, interrupting 
him, * that you sing.' 

He made a gesture of assent. 
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'But that you will not sing to an 
audience.' 

*I hate to make a mountebank of my- 
self, and every man who sings to a room- 
f uU of people does so more or less. If I 
am ever so fortunate as to be alone in a 
room with you and a piano, it will give me 
the greatest pleasure to sing to you, if you 
care to listen/ 

* I shall arrange that we find ourselves 
alone with a piano,' rejoined Pauline. ' We 
will make a point of it.' 

* Dancing is included in my scheme of 
happiness,' pursued Charlton. 'Dancing 
under such conditions as I enjoyed to- 
night.' 

* With all my heart !' acquiesced Pauline. 

* And hunting. Is there anything more 
exhilarating than flying over the ground 
at the top-most speed of a good horse — 
the air blowing in one's face, and every 
nerve alive with excitement ?' 
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T have lost my nerve for riding/ said 
Pauline, 

' That could not happen in my Paradise/ 
smiled Charlton. * There are plenty more 
pleasures to be borrowed from the known. 
A play that moves one, a book that carries 
one out of one's self; intimate talk with a 
friend, or even an agreeable stranger — 
are not all these things, if you take the 
best specimen of each that you have 
known and admitting no drawbacks, ele- 
ments worthy to make a real and satis- 
fying Heaven ? I have left the very best 
until last. And the very best is love.' 

His voice sank. Something in the tone 
of it made a chord in Pauline's heart 
vibrate. He spoke dreamily, as if he were 
thinking of some past time. 

* To love without doubt or fear ; to have 
always the companionship of one whose 
mere presence can add a thousandfold to 
every joy ; to stretch out your hand, and 
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clasp one whose touch sends a magic 
pleasure through every vein ; to look into 
eyes whose glance alone intoxicates like 
strong wine !' 

Pauline closed her eyes for a moment. 
A deep sigh almost rent her breast. 

' Is my Heaven good enough for you ?' 
said Charlton, in a low voice. 

She roused herself, and in a moment 
was standing upright, uttering a forced 
little laugh. 

' It is too good,' she answered ; ' too 
good to be true. You should not make 
life more bitter by holding out impossible 
possibilities.' 

' But if it were possible ?' he said, rising 
too. 

' Then,' said Pauline, raising her eyes to 
the palm towering above her, 'I would 
renounce and forego all pleasure in this 
life to attain to the one beyond.' 

Charlton smiled. 
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* So would 1/ he rejoined. * But, as there 
is no certainty of that, the only thing left 
us is to enjoy as best we may what the 
gods throw in our way now.' 

Pauline moved towards the ball-room, 
and he followed her. As they reached it, 
the strains of an enchanting valse fell on 
their ears. Their eyes met, and, without 
another word of invitation or acceptance, 
Charlton put his arm round her, and they 
joined the dancers. 

When it was over, Graham came up, and 
asked her to dance, and she complied. 
Ever since the unfortunate episode which 
introduced Lady Lester to the reader, she 
had felt a compulsion to be civil, and even 
kind to him. But his presence was dis- 
agreeable to her. It reminded her of an 
act of her life of which she was ashamed. 
He had presumed somewhat upon it, and 
occasionally made hitter jests about her 
heartlessness and her coquetries. There 
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was nothlDg in him. He was a good- 
looking, empty-headed young fellow, with 
no pretensions to mind, and a good deal 
of needless vanity. 

Pauline found the change from Charlton 
to Graham most distasteful. It was the 
reverse of the picture which invariably 
spoiled life, and made that imaginary 
Heaven unrealisable. Graham was in a 
chafBng frame of mind, and his loud 
voice struck unpleasantly on Pauline's ear 
after the well-modulated, harmonious tones 
of her late companion. She felt ill-dis- 
posed towards him. Her manner was 
cold, and intimated that she was bored. 
Graham saw, and resented it. 

' I'm afraid I made a mistake in inter- 
rupting you and Charlton,' he said, pre- 
tending to jest, but looking and feeling 
very much in earnest. * One can't hope 
to compete with a fellow like that. He 
has only to look at a woman !' 
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^Really!' observed her ladyship, in a 
freezing tone. 

*Yes, really I* replied the young man 
defiantly. *And, if you do not want to 
be talked about, I would advise you not 
to sit out in conservatories or places with 
him. I tell you as a friend.' 

Lady Lester's eyes lightened. 

'There is a limit, Mr. Graham,* she 
remarked, ' where friendliness ceases, and 
officious impertinence begins.' 

' Oh, all right,' returned Graham, in a 
nettled tone. * Sorry I spoke. I beg 
your ladyship's pardon. Shall we go on 
dancing ?' 

The rest of the evening was unsatisfac- 
tory and displeasing to Pauline. And it 
had commenced so delightfully. She did 
not dance with Charlton again, nor did he 
approach her. Bach time she looked for 
him amongst the dancers, but he was not 
of them. Once, when she went into the 
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conservatory with her partner, she saw 
him leaning back in the chair where he 
had sat with her, evidently in one of the 
contemplative moods to which he had 
referred. 

'Just like that selfish brute Charlton/ 
said her companion, * to be sitting in the 
best place in the whole conservatory alone, 
and keeping other people out of it !' 

Pauline made no answer. 

When the guests were gone, and she 
was alone in her room, she sat thinking 
until daylight. A feeling of oppression 
and disappointment stole over her — she 
knew not why. Life was so unsatisfac- 
tory, the little glimpses that one sometimes 
got of happiness only made the ordinary 
common-placeness of it more accentuated. 
That Charlton possessed a magnetic at- 
traction for her she was aware — she had 
even an intuition that it would not be well 
for her to see much of him. An immense 
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curiosity possessed ber on his account; 
she wanted to know the history of his life. 
She was convinced that whatever the 
world might say, however it might judge 
him, the wrong was not with him. If 
there were circumstances in his life for 
which it blamed him, he had been a victim, 
not a criminal. Perhaps there was a wo- 
man in the case — what more probable than 
that a man with aspirations such as his, 
with a nature that demanded sympathy as 
the mainspring of life, should have loved, 
perhaps ' not wisely, but too well ' ? And 
the woman — what of her ? 

Pauline went to the window and looked 
out. The country lay hushed in perfect 
stillness ; only a few birds were astir ; the 
light was waxing mellower and brighter 
as the sun appeared above the horizon. 
She sighed, turned away, and, a few min- 
utes later, was asleep. 

When she awoke, the sun was high in 
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the heavens, the birds were shouting 
paeans of praise in his honour, a delicious 
breeze was stealing in through the open 
window. A feeling of exhilaration came 
to Pauline — a lovely day spent in pleasant 
company offered a most agreeable prospect. 

Everyone at breakfast seemed in equally 
good spirits ; the hostess proposed a pic- 
nic, as the weather was so warm and fair, 
and the suggestion was greeted with una- 
nimous approval. Two hours later, Paul- 
ine and Lady Nonayme were en route in 
her ladyship's barouche, accompanied by 
Lord Charlton and another man. The 
host drove the rest of the party in his 
break. 

' How merciful of you to give me a 
place, Lady Nonayme 1' said Charlton. 
* If there is one thing I abhor, it is sitting 
sideways. I defy anyone to enjoy the 
loveliest scenery in the world under that 
circumstance.' 
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His remark was made with an arriere 
pensSe, to prevent his seat being given to 
another guest on the way home. 

*You are quite right/ said Lady No- 
nayme. ' I hate it too, and will remember 
and respect your prejudice.' 

The drive took an hour, but to Pauline 
it seemed less than a fourth part of that 
time. She was in her most radiant mood. 
Charlton caught the contagion of her 
spirits. 

The picnic was not quite a bond-Jide 
one, as luncheon was served in a long, low 
room of a farm-house, a sensible arrange- 
ment for April, in spite of its being June 
weather. The moment the feast was over, 
everyone paired off to visit the ruins, or 
to pick wild flowers in the wood. Charl- 
ton and Pauline found themselves toge- 
ther. They were some way behind the 
rest of the party, for Lady Lester had 
caught the lace of her dress on a nail 
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in the door, and the farmer's daughter 
came to the rescue with a needle and 
thread. Then they strolled into the wood, 
where wild flowers made a carpet for their 
feet, and the birds carolled joyful songs 
from the fulness cf blithe hearts. At the 
summit of a gentle ascent was a rudely- 
cut bench, overlooking a lovely bit of rural 
English scenery. 

*Let us sit here!' said Charlton; and 
Pauline complied. 

' Another foretaste of Heaven,' he mur- 
mured, with a smile. ' Confess that to- 
day life is worth living ; that the sunshine 
and the scene before us, and the heavenly 
air are suflicient to make a Paradise.' 

*I confess it,' answered Pauline, over 
whom a sense of entire enjoyment and 
satisfaction had stolen. ^Almost I am 
persuaded to forswear pessimism, and to 
agree that everything is for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds. But I 

s 
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must contradict one part of your pro- 
position. Even all the delightful things 
you name are not sufficient to make Para- 
dise. I protest that, if I were here alone, 
it would make me rather sad than happy. 
Companionship is the necessary factor 
to appreciation of beautiful sights and 
sounds.* 

' Sympathetic companionship,' he rejoin- 
ed. ' I daresay you have sometimes been, 
as I have, in company with barbarians, 
upon whom lovely scenery made no im- 
pression, and who spoiled one's whole 
enjoyment by their stupid chatter.' 

* I have often annoyed my husband,' 
said Pauline, 'by insisting on pointing 
out bits of scenery and " glimpses " when 
I have been driving with him. I suppose ' * 
— smiling — 'that the appreciative person 
is as great a bore to the unappreciative 
as the latter is to the former.' 

* Think,' said Charlton, in a low voice, 
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' what life might be, spent with one whose 
moods and thoughts were all in sympathy 
with one's own !' 

' Ah !' said Pauline, ' but that nev^er hap- 
pens.' And she heaved a deep sigh. 

'It must happen sometimes, I fancy,' 
he returned. 

* Then,' said Pauline gravely, as though 
stating an unanswerable fact, ' one of them 
dies.' 

* Supposing,' observed Charlton, * that it 
is impossible by the law that governs our 
circumstances to enjoy the life-long com- 
panionship of a being in sympathy with 
us, may we not yet enjoy so much of it 
as chance, or fate, from time to time 
throws in our way ?' 

Pauline was looking into the distance. 
She knew that his eyes were fixed upon 
her. She read his meaning. A strange 
emotion filled her breast. She felt all the 
charm and all the danger of the position. 

s 2 
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She knew that in her whole life no man 
had ever been capable of exercising the 
same influence over her as this man, who, 
but a few hours ago, was an utter stranger 
to her. In a moment, her thoughts went 
back to the time of which she had told 
Sir Ralph, when, in her loneliness and 
despair, she had said to herself that she 
would love, rightly or wrongly, if the man 
who could inspire the passion crossed her 
path. But she was not the same woman 
now as then — she no longer admitted to 
herself the possibility of love in her life. 

Her voice was steady as she answered 
him, still gazing intently into the distance. 

* No. It would make every-day life too 
hard by contrast.' 

* Perhaps you are right/ he replied, with 
a touch of sadness in his voice. ^And 
yet ' 

He did not finish his sentence, but 
Pauline finished it in her heart. 
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* Come/ she said, rising, ' let us go and 
see thd ruins.' 

He obeyed her, and they walked on in 
silence. After a few moments, she said, 
with forded gaiety, 

' We are spoiling the foretaste of 
Heaven by melancholy thoughts. Make 
an effort, and be in harmony with Nature.' 

* Is Nature sad or happy ?' remarked 
Charlton, with a reflective air. ' I can 
never quite make up my mind.' 

* Nature is a mirror,' answered Pauline. 
* She reflects our moods. Just now she 
laughed, and then grew grave — we must 
make her laugh again.' 

' When we get back,' said Charlton, with 
apparent irrelevancy, ' most of the party 
will probably play lawn-tennis. You were 
good enough last night to say you wished 
me to sing to you. Will you come into 
the morning-room, if we can get rid of 
the others ?' 
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* I should like it more than anything/ 
Pauline replied. 

After that their conversation took a 
different turn — they talked gaily about 
things and people, and, as if by common 
consent, avoided allusion to sentiment or 
sympathy. Pauline felt that the mere 
fact of being in Charlton's company, of 
listening to his voice, was delightful to her, 
and the thought crossed her mind that 
there must be an inevitable penalty for 
this enjoyment. But she determined to 
banish unpleasant suggestions, and to 
make the most of the present moment. 

The party returned home in the same 
order in which they had come, and Lord 
Charlton's prophecy about lawn-tennis was 
verified. Everyone repaired to the ground, 
and he and Pauline met, as agreed, in the 
morning-room. Pauline experienced a 
momentary uneasiness. She knew that 
they would be missed, and she guessed 
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that their absence would be commented 
upon. 

* I feel like a conspirator/ she said, as 
he came towards her. 

' Do you ?' he replied. * Our plot is a 
very simple one, and not calculated to hurt 
anyone.' 

Then he placed a chair for her, with its 
back to the piano, and a footstool in front 
of it. 

' Am I to sit here ?' she asked ; and he 
said, 

* Yes ;' then added, * I am going to ask 
a favour of you. You will please not say 
anything — neither "Thank you," nor " How 
charming !" nor any other politeness that 
comes into your head. You will kindly 
do me the honour to listen only, and, 
when you are bored, I hope you will get 
up and go away.' 

* Ah 1' said Pauline, ensconcing herself 
in the chair, * you have given me the most 
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congenial order. I will obey it implicitly. 
And, as you say/ — smiling — * when I am 
bored, I will go away.' 

* Thanks/ answered Charlton, turning to 
the piano. 

Pauline closed her eyes. And in a few 
moments she had forgotten time and place, 
and her soul went away in a trance, carried 
by the most melodious and pathetic voice 
she had ever heard. In turn it seemed to 
stir every chord of her heart from exquisite 
melancholy to intense joy, and back to 
depths of profoundest sadness. Never 
before had human voice appealed so 
passionately to her heart — at will it led 
her through every varying sensation of 
pain and pleasure. Her soul was far, far 
away — the tears were streaming down her 
cheeks when, the music having ceased, she 
unclosed her eyes. Charlton was standing 
looking at her. 

For a moment she remained motionless, 
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overmastered by her feelings ; then, making 
a violent effort, she raised herself in her 
chair, and smiled. 

• I have been away on a far jonrney/ 
she said. ' Is there a land of song to 
which one's spirit can make pilgrimage ?' 

* I think there is,' he answered. ' Mine 
has been there many a time.' 

' And yet,' she said, ' there are people in 
the world to whom music means nothing. 
Les ' 

She stopped short, remembering that 
she had already told him of Lester's indif- 
ference to beautiful scenery, and reflect- 
ing that it was bad taste always to make 
her husband an object of unfavourable 
comparison. 

Charlton was leaning against the chim- 
ney-piece. There was no fire in the grate, 
but that particular attitude is dear to all 
Englishmen. 

'Do you remember,' he asked, after a 
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pause, ' what you said last night about the 
other half which is created with and for 
us?' 

* Yes,' she answered, whilst the danger- 
ous fascination which his mere voice had 
for her stole into her heart. 

^And if one meets that half too late, 
what happens ?' he asked, with his eyes 
bent on her. 

Pauline roused herself with a great 
effort. She rose from her chair and an- 
swered, smiling, 

' One recognises the fact that it is too 
late, and yields to destiny,' she said. 
* Now let us go and see how they are 
getting on with their game.' 

He opened the door for her and they 
went out together. 

' You will not mind my saying what we 
have been doing, will you ?' she asked, as 
they crossed the lawn ; but he answered 
quickly, and almost vehemently, 
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' Please — please do not. I beg it of you 
as a particular favour.' 

Pauline felt a little embarrassed, a shade 
vexed. If she could not give the reason 
of their prolonged absence from the rest 
of the party, it would place her in rather 
a false position. But, strange to say, it 
did not occur to her to combat his objec- 
tion nor to think of running counter to his 
wish. She saw smiles on the lips of two 
or three of the ladies as she joined them, 
and a pang of annoyance shot through her 
breast. But was she not used to hearing 
and seeing everything misconstrued ? It 
is the first law of society to think ill of 
everyone. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

|HAT evening Lady Lester went in 
to dinner with her host, and 

Charlton escorted their hostess. But 
afterwards he sought Pauline at once, and 
remained with her the rest of the evening. 
There was no dancing to-night ; the guests 
dispersed amongst the rooms ; some went 
into the conservatory, which was again 
lighted. Charlton and Pauline found their 
way to the seats they had occupied last 
night. The punishment for having en- 
joyed was beginning already. Pauline 
knew that she was exposing herself to 
comment ; her own heart told her loudly 
enough how dangerous was the fascination 
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to which she was submitting, and yet — it 
was stronger than she. 

But, on the other hand, where was the 
harm ? Men had often enough made love 
to her on as short an acquaintance. Charl- 
ton had not attempted anything of the 
sort — he had not essayed even to take her 
hand ; it was the extraordinary attraction 
he inspired in her, and that his manner 
made her believe she inspired in him, 
which told her how dangerous was the 
sympathy between them. A dolorous 
sense smote her, even whilst she was yet 
under the spell of his influence, that a 
speedy end must come to her new happi- 
ness, or the after-pain would be immea- 
surably out of proportion. And yet she 
lingered on, charmed by his voice and 
eyes, saying to herself that to-night she 
would enjoy, but after to-night she would 
avoid him. Her mind was so full of this 
thought that, when he bade her good 
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night, she unconsciously said * good-bye.' 
They were standing a little apart from 

the rest. 

' Good-bye 1' he echoed, in a low tone of 

surprise. 

Pauline blushed. 

* Did I say good-bye ? I meant good 
night.' 

* I suppose it will be good-bye before 
long/ he uttered, sorrowfully; and she 
sighed involuntarily, and answered, 

' I suppose so.' 

Then she joined the other women, who 
were moving away. 

When she was alone, she gave herself 
over to reflection. Her thoughts were 
full of trouble and sadness. She was 
startled from them by a sharp rap at the 
door, and the entrance of her husband. • 

He looked angry. 

'I have something to say to you/ he 
remarked, in the voice with which he 
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usually signified irritation and displeasure. 
' I don't choose that you shall make a fool 
of yourself, and have people coupling your 
name with Charlton's. Everyone knows 

that he is the d dest blackguard out. 

If you go on sitting about in corners with 
him, I shall leave the house.' 

Pauline's face blanched. Her tongue 
clave to the roof of her mouth. She 
could not have spoken to save her life. 

He looked hard at her for a moment ; 
then, without another word, turned, and 
left the room. 

And this was the companion of her life I 
His was the tender breast on which it was 
her right to lay her head in sorrow ; his 
the kind voice whose pleasant duty it was 
to soothe her pain ; he was the being on 
whose sympathy and forbearance she alone 
had a claim. Through all the long years 
this must satisfy her. To ask of another 
what he only had the right to give was a 
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crime. Yes— a crime. She recognised 
that as an undying truth. Circumstances 
could make no excuse — retribution would 
follow swiftly on the heels not only of 
wrong-doing, but wrong-thinking. Paul- 
ine had no illusion about the possibility 
of bliss for a woman at war with social 
and religious prejudices. A terror seized 
her lest the time should come when her 
feeb'ngs should blind her to the truth, 
of which she was so acutely conscious 
to-night. 

Scalding tears forced themselves through 
her close-shut eyelids. She thought of 
her husband's opprobrious words about 
Charlton. They made no impression on 
her because she had that utter and im- 
plicit faith in him which a woman invari- 
ably has in the man who attracts her 
powerfully. Why did people malign him ? 
But does not the world always malign and 
revile those who are superior to it? So 
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she argued. Let it cost her what it might, 
she must give up his society. Even, if 
it were necessary, she would throw herself 
on his chivalry, his loyalty ; so absolutely 
did she believe in him. Farewell, then, to 
the one bright glimpse which life had 
turned to her gaze — in the future, all was 
colourless, ashen-grey ; leaden as a winter 
sky. 

She woke in the morning with a severe 
headache, and did not go downstairs to 
breakfast. At noon, when she descended, 
everyone had gone out. She fetched her 
hat, and strolled into the garden. Charl- 
ton was smoking a cigar on. the terrace 
in view of the window from which she 
issued. 

*Are you better?' he said, joining her, 
with a joyous light in his eyes. ' I knew 
you would be.' 

She looked inquiringly at him. 

*Do you believe in the force of will?' 

T 
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he asked gaily. * For the last two hours 
I have beeD willing that you should lose 
youp headache, and that you should come 
out here by that very window.' 

Pauline looked troubled. 

*Do not will mel' she said, in a low 
voice. *I do not believe in the power 
really, and yet I have a horror of it. I 
should hate to be under an influence that 
would oblige me to do anything without 
my own consciousness.' 

Charlton laughed. He was in a radiant 
mood to-day. 

'I have the gift of mesmerism,' he 
said. * Electro-biologists have told me 
that I possess extraordinary powers if I 
chose to develop them. I have never 
done so yet ; but, as this experiment has 
been so successful, it will be an encourage- 
ment to me.' 

TheUj seeing that Pauline still looked 
pained and troubled, he said gently, 
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' Come and sit on this bench, and bask 
in the sunshine, and listen to the birds. I 
will keep the black art in abeyance — at 
least, I will only will you to be happy.' 

She complied. Fate was stronger than 
she. She had resolved not to be alone 
with him again. She had intended to 
avoid him, and yet here she was without 
any will of her own compelled to break the 
resolution it had cost her so much to make. 
But by daylight, in the broad sunshine, 
the danger seemed to be removed — his 
manner was so friendly and gay that it 
dispelled her fears. Gradually a sense of 
well-being stole over her, and, for the 
present, she saw no obstacle to their friend- 
ship. She had been too morbid last night, 
she told herself. It was as though Charl- 
ton had an intuition of her doubts and 
fears, so entirely did he lay himself out to 
quell them. 

After they had sat for some time, he 

t2 
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suggested a stroll in the wood at the back 
of the house. 

* It is prettier even than the one where 
we were yesterday,' he said. 

Yes, Pauline thought a walk would do 
her good. Was there time before lunch ? 

Charlton looked at his watch, and told 
her a wilful falsehood. 

^ It is a quarter past one/ he said. 

In reality it was half an hour later. 

' We have plenty of time,' she remark- 
ed, and they strolled away to the wood. 

She felt that she was committing some- 
what of an imprudence after the warning 
she had received, not only from her own 
heart, but from her husband ; but her 
scruples were not sufficient to deter her. 
Perhaps Charlton had brought the black 
art into play again. In any case she 
meant to be back and in her room before 
the luncheon gong sounded. What a 
charming walk that was ! She would 
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never forget it. The sunshine falling 
thick through the budding trees ; the jubi- 
lant singing of the birds — the lovely tints 
of the wild flowers nestling at their feet- 
To-day — yes, to-day it was good to live. 

* We must not lose our way,' she said 
smiling, but recking little for the moment 
whither she wandered on this fair day, in 
this happy companionship ; but Charlton 
declared he knew the wood and its paths 
quite well. Yet he managed to miss the 
road and make a still further delay of 
twenty minutes. 

When they returned to the house, lunch- 
eon was nearly over. Pauline was horri- 
fied to find that it only wanted a quarter to 
three. Everyone looked askance at her. 
She fancied she read a cold disapproval in 
the eyes of her hostess — the men smiled, 
the women rather took the lead of Lady 
Nonayme. 

Pauline had one cause for devout 
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thankfulness — her husband was not there 
— he had driven with his host to the 
neighbouring town. 

Pauline was vexed and embarrassed, 
but she had not the faintest intention of 
attempting any concealment about her 
walk. She spoke of the loveliness of the 
woods; of having lost the way; but the 
manner in which her remarks were re- 
ceived, annoyed and confused her. And 
when Charlton seconded what she said^ 
she felt an increased vexation at the eager- 
ness of his manner — it was as though he 
were defending her from some imputation, 
and showed a want of tact that surprised 
as much as it mortified her. 

She eagerly accepted an invitation, some- 
what coldly given, to drive with Lady No- 
nayme, and did her utmost to make herself 
agreeable, feeling all the time a painful 
consciousness that she was behaving like a 
guilty person anxious to disarm suspicion. 
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And yet what wrong had she done ? 
There had not a word been spoken be- 
tween her and Charlton that all the world 
might not have heard. 

He joined her when they returned from 
driving, and asked in a whisper if she 
would go to the morning-room. She shook 
her head. 

* No,' she answered sadly, ' I must not 
get into any more disgrace to-day. Oh !* 
petulantly, ' what a world this is I What 
straining after gnats ! — what swallowing 
of camels !' 

' I have been a victim all my life,' uttered 
Charlton sighing. ' Every action of mine 
has been systematically misconstrued, and 
I generally have the misfortune of extend- 
ing my ill-luck to anyone who shows me 
any regard or sympathy.' 

* Such is life 1' said Pauline bitterly, and 
she turned and joined a woman who at 
that moment emerged from the house with 
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a racquet in her hand, and walked towards 
the lawn-tennis ground. 

In the evening, guests were again bidden 
from other houses, and there was dancing. 
Pauline danced once only with Charlton, 
and refused to go into the conservatory. 
He looked unhappy. 

' It is my usual fate,* he said bitterly, 
when she had signified her refusal. ' If I 
meet a woman of whom I hope to make a 
friend, whose society is delightful to me, 
the world steps in and hounds me off. 
And now,* — his voice falling to a whisper, 
of which every syllable reached Pauline's 
heart — ' now that I have met the woman 
who of all others fulfils my law of perfec- 
tion — the loveliest, the most utterly sym- 
pathetic woman it has ever been my lot to 
meet — Fate overtakes me in the old way. 
Why — why/ he said, looking at her with 
eyes filled with expression, with a voice 
almost strangled by emotion — ' why are 
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you so easily influenced against me?' 
It was well that at this moment another 
man approached to claim her for a dance. 
Charlton's voice and eyes had well-nigh 
overcome her resolve. She rose and quit- 
ted him almost abruptly, making an im- 
mense effort to master her agitation. But 
her new partner observed it, and wondered 
what on earth there was in that quiet- 
looking fellow Charlton that seemed to 
fetch women so unaccountably. 

Pauline passed a miserable night. At 
breakfast next morning Charlton was 
missing ; he had received a telegram call- 
ing him to London on business of import- 
ance, but hoped to return the following 
day. The news was a relief to her, but, 
as the hours wore on, she thought she had 
never before known the intensity of lone- 
liness. The rest of the party were merry ; 
one or two men tried to make themselves 
agreeable to her now their dangerous rival 
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was removed, and she essayed to laugh 

and talk, feeling all the time that to be 
alone on a desert island would be less 
dreary than in the companionship of these 
people, who were entirely out of sympathy 
with her; who jarred unspeakably upon her 
nerves and heart. 

There was only one person whose so- 
ciety she desired, and who she felt could 
help her to bear the heartache she was 
sufEering from — Sir Kalph. She could 
have confided in him; could have said 
plainly and straightforwardly to him, 
* Help me to conquer this terrible misfor- 
tune that has befallen me — it is all wrong, 
hopeless, miserable — no good can come of 
it ; this man has forced his way into my 
heart, and I must tear him thence. Talk 
to me, tell me it is a crime even to think 
of him ; help me to occupy myself so that 
I have no time left to think !' And yet 
all the while she was counting the hours 
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until Charlton's return. She longed to 
see him again with a longing that amount- 
ed to agony. And when the evening of 
the morrow arrived, and he came not with 
it, the disappointment was almost greater 
than she could bear. 

The following morning, she and her 
husband left Nonayme ; their visit having 
come to an end. 

For some days after her return to Lon- 
don, Pauline was in a state of feverish 
expectation. Nothing had been said about 
Charlton calling on her, but she felt a 
positive conviction that he would come or 
write. And she was torn in two between 
the longing and the dread of seeing him. 
Then she learned casually that he was in 
Paris. 

She wanted to talk about him ; to hear 
something of his life, and yet she dared 
not broach the subject. She had a nerv- 
ous terror lest she should betray herself* 
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Once only she mentioned him, and that 
was to Mrs. Denison. 

* So you met him at Nonayme, did you ?' 
said that little lady. ^ I almost wonder at 
Lady Nonayme asking him. Many people 
will not have him in their houses/ 

'Beally?* remarked Pauline coldly. 

' Why r 

* Oh, because he has behaved so badly 
to women. He has very seductive man- 
ners, I know, and can make one believe 
he is an angel ; but beware of him ! Poor 
Lucy Disney's divorce will be coming off 
soon now.' 

Pauline felt a strange tightening at her 
heart. 

'And what has Lord Charlton to do 
with that Y she asked. 

' Simply that he is the co-respondent,' 
answered Mrs. Denison lightly. * He and 
Mr. Disney used to be bosom friends. 
The Disneys did not get on very well, 
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and Lord Charlton pretended to be the 
peacemaker, and — well — the upshot of it 
is, a divorce/ 

Pauline changed the subject abruptly. 

After the manner of an infatuated wo- 
man, she did not believe one word to 
Charlton's disadvantage. 

It was only a week since she left 
Nonayme, and she was looking pale, wide- 
eyed, haggard. One afternoon, on her 
return from driving, she found Sir Ralph's 
card. On it was written, in pencil, that 
he would call again later. This gave her 
the most agreeable sensation she had en- 
joyed for a long time. She had only 
time to take off her bonnet when he was 
announced. 

' I am glad to see you !' she cried, as he 
entered the room. ' What ages since we 
met ; and how well you are looking !' 

Then she asked him a hundred ques- 
tions about himself, his travels, and seem- 
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ed 80 bright that he did not remark any- 
thing wrong with her. Indeed, for the 
time being, she had forgotten herself and 
her troubles in the pleasure of meeting 
the man whom she looked upon as her 
greatest friend. 

* And now,' he said, in his pleasant voice, 
* now that I have told you all about my- 
self, how about you ? How goes the world 
with you now ? And have you formed a 
better opinion of life than when last we 
met?' 

At this her face grew overshadowed. 

*No, indeed,' she answered. *I think 
much worse of it. I have discovered the 
possibility of more suffering since then.' 

Sir Ralph looked grave. 

*I thought,' he said, 'I hoped, from 
the tone of your letters, that you were in 
a much brighter, cheerier frame of mind.' 

* Yes,' she answered, ' I was. But now 
I have gone back. 1 have sunk deeper 
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into the old state of despair and hopeless- 
ness/ 

She paused, but he did not speak ; he 
was waiting to hear more. It occurred to 
him to wonder. i£ she had been making 
fresh discoveries about her husband. 

* The world is full of cruelty and in- 
justice/ she proceeded, in a rapid voice; 
' everyone who has heart or feeling suffers. 
I am not alone. I have met some one 
like myself — some one who has the same 
aspirations and longings, and yet who is 
everlastingly misjudged. Oh!' — with a 
slight flush of excitement on her face — 
' I want to tell you about him. I would 
give the world to have your opinion ; you 
are never harsh in your judgments — ^you 
can always make allowances. I know in 
my heart of hearts that he is misjudged ; 
it is impossible to talk to him and not to 
believe that he is good and noble at heart.' 

Her voice was full of fervour. Sir 
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Ralph saw that some strong influence 
was at work in her mind — a vague sense 
of fear for her sake possessed him. 

At this moment the door opened, and 
the butler announced, 

' Lord Charlton/ 

Pauline uttered a little exclamation of 
pleasure. She rose and went a step 
forward. 

' Ah, Lord Charlton/ she said, in a joy- 
ous tone, ' you have come just in time to 
renew your acquaintance with the best 
friend I have in the world/ 

But suddenly she stopped short, struck 
by the look of embarrassment on Charl- 
ton's face. She turned to Sir Ralph ; he 
was white as death, and in another moment, 
without a word of adieu, he left the room 
by the door at which Charlton had entered. 

Suddenly an idea flashed through Paul* 
ine's brain. She stfood speechless, staring 
at Charlton; a strange tremor passed 
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through her frame. Then she said, not 
taking her ejes from his, 

* Was it you ?' 

^ What do you mean ?' he asked, trying 
to conceal his embarrassment. 

Pauline dragged the words out one by one. 

' Who robbed him of his daughter ?' 

She stood breathless, waiting for his 
answer. Then, as he began to stammer 
out a reply, she sank into a chair and hid 
her face in her hands. 

' Is it possible !' she muttered. ' Is it 
possible r 

r 

Charlton recovered himself. 

^ I think,' he said, ' you have very likely 
heard some garbled story. If I was to a 
certain extent to blame in the matter, I 
give you my word of honour that I was 
quite devoid of any wrong intention.' 

The voice which had such a powerful 
effect on Pauline was regaining something 
of its old mastery. She longed for nothing 

u 
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better than to hear him defend himself, 
prove that he was not guilty. 

He told his story plausibly enough — 
how he had simply looked upon Violet as 
a charming child, and found great pleasure 
in her sweet, innocent companionship; 
how he only discovered too late that she 
had conceived an unfortunate attachment 
for him, and how he went away at the first 
hint from her father. 

Charlton left Pauline longing to think 
the best of him. It seemed a matter of 
vital importance to her to ascertain that 
he had not been guilty of the treachery 
which had been ascribed to him. 

She penned a hasty note to Sir Ralph, 
begging him to call on her the next day 
at twelve. And all that night she lay 
awake, wondering if it would be possible 
to reconcile these two men, either of whom 
she felt it would be so hard to give up. If 
Sir Ralph's story were true, could she ever 
again be friends with Charlton ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 




IR RALPH came the next morning 
at the time she had appointed. 
He looked pale and care-worn. Pauline 
had a painful feeling of embarrassment — 
instead of the cherished friend, he seemed 
to her as a stern judge against whom she 
had to defend all that was dearest to her. 
She took a chair, and motioned him to one 
beside her — then sat moving her rings 
about her fingers in a troubled manner. 
He could see that she was trembling. In 
one moment he understood the position — 
he knew that her feeling for him was 
changed — that an influence greater than 
his was over her, and, as a man who knew 

u2 
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something of women and their ways, he 
recognised the hopelessness of trying to 
fight against Charlton. She waited for 
him to speak. 

' You know,' he said, after a moment's 
hesitation, * why I left you so abruptly ?* 

*Yes,' she answered. 'It all flashed 
across me in a moment. T asked — Lord 
Charlton — and he told me the whole 
story.* 

' His story !' 

*Yes. Oh I' cried Pauline impulsively, 
' do not be angry with me for saying it — 
do not imagine that my sympathy for you 
is one least bit lessened ; but I think per- 
haps, if you knew the real truth, you 
would feel less bitter towards him. He 
looked upon your daughter as a charming 
child — he had no idea that he had inspired 
other feelings in her for a long time, and 
then, when he found what mischief he had 
involuntarily done, he went away at once.' 
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A spasm of pain contracted Sir Ealph's 
heart. His friendship with Pauline had 
been the greatest happiness he had known 
for years — he took the tenderest interest 
in her welfare — he saw \vith clear eyes the 
horrid pitfall yawning at her feet, and he 
felt his own utter impotence to save 
her. 

After a moment of silence, whilst Pauline 
was looking imploringly at him in her part 
of mediator, he said, 

' Did he tell you that, after he left, he 
wrote Violet the most impassioned love- 
letter, imploring her forgiveness; telling 
her that he had concealed the truth be- 
cause it would break his heart to part from 
her ; holding out hopes that if she would 
but wait and trust him, a time might come 
when he could be all in all to her V 

Pauline bowed her head — a feeling akin 
to agony swept through her heart. A 
man's word against a man's word, she 
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had no choice but to believe the one who 
spoke to her now. 

* The letter never reached my poor 
child/ Sir Ralph went on. * It was ad- 
dressed under cover to her governess, who 
brought it to me.' 

Then he rose, and went to the window, 
and remained there for some moments 
looking out. Presently he came back, and 
stood near Pauline. 

*I will not stay any longer now,' he 
said. * It is in my heart to say something 
to you, but I know' — sighing — *it would 
be utterly useless. I would implore, en- 
treat you on my knees, but it would serve 
no purpose, except to estrange you still 
more from me. But, oh,' with sudden 
emotion, ' for God's sake, stop and think I 
I cannot tell how it is, but when a man 
of that .sort gets an influence over a wo- 
man, she grows blind and deaf to reason, 
to everything but her infatuation. If 
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you let this go further, you are pre- 
paring such misery for yourself as you 
have never dreamed of yet/ 

Pauline looked at him with a white, 
frightened face. But she answered him 
not a word. 

He knew that he spoke in vain, and 
desisted. 

' If you wish to see me, send for me,' 
he said very sadly, taking her hand. ' You 
will understand that 1 could not risk ' 

He left the sentence unfinished and 
went. Pauline sat in a sort of stupor 
where he left her. She had betrayed this 
man, who was so good to her. She knew 
that, after what he told her, she ought to 
give up Charlton, but she could not — she 
could not. 

Two miserable days passed ; on the 
third she met Charlton in the Bow, and 
sat talking with him for an hpur. Sir 
Balph passed them, and the quick colour 
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mounted to Pauline's cheek. He made no 
sign of having recognised her. She did 
not mention his name or his daughter's to 
Charlton, and he appeared to have forgot- 
ten the subject. At her invitation, he 
returned to lunch with her, and outstayed 
her other guests. 

For the next few days Pauline lived in 
a whirl of excitement. She had numerous 
engagements, and was trying not to give 
herself a moment to think. 

One evening Colonel Lynden sent her a 
box for the play, and she took Mrs. Deni- 
son. Their attention was attracted by a 
very striking-looking woman in a marvel- 
lous toilette, covered with diamonds, oppo- 
site them. 

' Who is that ?' Mrs. Denison asked the 
Colonel, when he joined them, some little 
time after their arrival. 

' That is Mademoiselle Trois Etoiles,' he 
replied, * a very well-known lady in Paris.' 
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* I am quite intriguie^^ remarked Mrs. 
Denison. ' There is a man sitting behind 
the curtain who seems very anxious to 
conceal himself. I have seen nothing but 
his hand so far/ 

' It is probably Charlton,' returned the 
Colonel ; * he is generally her cavalier. I 
will go round and look presently, if it will 
be any satisfaction to you.' 

Every word went into Pauline's heart 
like a knife. For the rest of the evening 
she suffered a martyrdom. She tried to 
believe that it was not Charlton — that 
perhaps Colonel Lynden had spoken with 
a motive. He seemed to have a grudge 
against the other. After the second act, 

« 

he left the box. 

• Well ?' exclaimed Mrs. Denison, with 
eager curiosity, on his return. 

' It is as I thought,' he answered. 
Pauline went home in a state of mind 
almost bordering upon fever. 
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What was it to her? she said to herself 
over and over again. She had no right 
to judge him or his actions — she had no 
claim upon him. She had arrived at the 
fatal condition of mind when she no longer 
believed in him, and yet his influence over 
her remained unabated. Even if every- 
thing that everyone said of him were true, 
he was still the most fascinating man, the 
most enchanting companion the world 
held. All this time she saw nothing of 
Sir Ralph ; she dared not meet him — she 
only desired to avoid him. 

One day, about a week after the episode 
at the theatre, Colonel Lyuden, meeting Sir 
Ralph at one of their clubs, took him aside. 

' Ralph, old chap, I have something very 
particular to say to you.' 

' Say on,' he replied. 

' You are a great friend of Lady Les- 
ter's, and you have a good deal of influ- 
ence over her.' 
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Sir Ralph shook his head. 

*I have none — absolutely none,' he 
answered. 

' I know better/ returned the Colonel, 
' and this is a matter of vital importance 
to her. The fact is, she is getting terribly 
talked about, and it must be put a stop 
to. I don't believe a word of harm of her 
myself, but you know how glad the world 
is to be down on a woman, especially a 
lovely woman like that. It seems she 
behaved in rather a foolish manner at 
JSTonayme, sitting out in the conservatory 
and places with that scoundrel Charlton. 
Sometimes they used to disappear for 
hours together, and one morning she pre- 
tended to have a headache, but afterwards 
it was discovered that she had been in the 
woods with him, and came in at the end 
of lunch in the most bare-faced way. I 
am only quoting what those proverbial 
liars, "they" say. Lady Nonayme has 
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been very nasty about it, and swears she 
won't ask her there again ; and, of course, 
the other women who were in the house 
have been equally spiteful. But that isn't 
the worst. I happened to be in the room 
yesterday with that brute Charlton, and 
some one was chaffing him about Lady 
Lester, and he only smiled (you know how 
a man can compromise a woman by a 
look), and said she was a charming crea- 
ture, and he never spent a pleasanter 
morning in his life than that one in the 
woods. Now, you know, Ralph, some one 
ought to tell her this, and I can't think of 
anyone lialf so suitable as you.' 

Sir Ralph's face was white and set. He 
answered, in a low voice, 

* Impossible ! You know why I, of all 
people, cannot tell her !' 

' On the contrary,' answered Lynden 
quickly, 'that is just what gives you the 
right.' 
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' No/ returned Sir Ealph. ' She would 
not listen to me, because she would think 
I was prejudiced ; that I had an object in 
traducing him. She knows all about — 
about my poor child — and, since then, she 
has avoided me. It is the old story — 
when once a woman is infatuated, nothing 
that anyone can say is of the least use. 
God knows ' — fervently — ^ I would do any- 
thing in this world to save her from him ; 
but it would be worse than useless to 
try; 

Lynden left him, vexed and baffled, but 
he was resolved not to give up the attempt 
to rescue Lady Lester, whom he really 
liked, and to defeat Charlton, of whom he 
had the worst possible opinion. 

Two days later, Lady Lester was sitting 
in her boudoir when Mrs. Denison was 
announced. An open letter lay on the 
table. At the entrance of her friend, 
Pauline thrust it into a drawer. It wa& 
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from Charlton, asking if he might come 
and sing to her that afternoon. 

Mrs. Denison saw the movement, and 
conjectured, with the acuteness of her sex, 
what it meant. 

She spoke for a moment or two upon 
indifferent subjects, but Pauline saw that 
her manner was nervous and agitated. 

'What is the matter with you, Cissy?' 
she asked, in a friendly tone. ' What a 
flutter you seem to be in 1' 

* I am in a flutter,' rejoined Mrs. Deni- 
son, catching at the handle Pauline's words 
gave her. ' I am vexed and worried more 
than I can tell you.' 

' My dear child, I am so sorry T said 
Pauline, in her most sympathetic tone, 
taking Mrs. Denison's-hand affectionately. 

Her friend paused a moment, accepting 
the caress. Then she broke suddenly 
into the subject of her visit. 

' Dearest Pauline,' she uttered affection- 
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ately, * you know that I am really fond of 
you, though you have accused me before 
now of being a fair-weather friend. But I 
do love you, dearest, more than any other 
woman in the world. It is about you that 
I am unhappy and vexed.' 

Involuntarily Pauline withdrew the hand 
she had placed in Mrs. Denison's. A chill 
feeling came across her. She knew by 
intuition what the other had come to say. 

* It does not do to make ourselves un- 
happy about other people's affairs,' she 
said, in a voice that sounded cold and 
strained. 

But Mrs. Denison was not to be put off, 
although she was somewhat awed by 
Pauline's attitude. 

' I cannot help it,' she exclaimed impuU 
sively, * if you never speak to me again; 
I have sworn to tell you ; and, afterwards, 
you can ring the bell, and turn me out of 
the house.' 
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Pauline attempted a short laugh. 

* Don't be tragic, my dear! If you 
insist on saying something disagreeable — 
I presume it is disagreeable — friendly hints 
always are — pray get it over as soon as 
possible.' 

* Lady Nonayme has been making her- 
self odious about you.' 

Pauline turned pale ; she was very proud, 
and the censure of the world was bitterly 
unpalatable to her. 

' T don't know,' Mrs. Denison went rush- 
ing on, ' what happened at her place, but 
she and the other women are circulating 
the most horrid reports — they swear that 
you and Lord Charlton used to absent 
yourselves for hours at a time, and — and, 
my love — of course I know it is a lie, but 
they say the last morning he was there, 
you were in the woods for hours with him, 
and did not come in until everyone had 
finished luncheon. They said you feigned 
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a head-ache, but that, as soon as everyone 
had gone out, you were seen to join him 
on the terrace, where he had been waiting 
for you/ 

Pauline was white to the lips. She rose, 
walked to the window, and came back. 

* There is just enough truth in it/ she 
answered, * to make the lie all the more 
infamous. Well, my dear, I am much 
obliged to you for having done violence 
enough to your feelings,' — with ill-veiled 
sarcasm — ' to give me such a remarkably 
unpleasant morning.' 

Mrs. Denison was both hurt and fright- 
ened. 

' I knew,' she said, • how you would take 
it, but I cannot help it. I daresay you 
think I am as spiteful as the rest ; that it 
amuses me to hurt you. But 1 have not 
finished yet.' 

* Don't you think,' said Pauline icily, 'that 
we have had enough for one morning ?' 

X 
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*Ye8, I do — more than enough. But 
here is the end. Lord Charlton swaggers 
about it — he wants to compromise you ; he 
tries to make people think the worst.' 

It seemed to Pauline that every drop of 
blood in her veins rushed in that instant 
to her head ; she caught hold of a chair. 

* That at least/ she cried, * is false.* 

* It is not false/ returned Mrs. Denison 
mournfully. ' It was told me by an hon- 
ourable man who is furious about it. He 
went to your great friend, Sir Ralph Gray, 
first, and implored him to tell you, but he 
would not. He said you would consider 
him prejudiced, and would not believe 
him. Oh ! Pauline, Pauline 1 you think me 
frivolous and flighty, but you know I have 
never done any harm in my life. You 
must, you must break with this man — he is 
thoroughly unprincipled; see how many 
women's lives he has ruined ! He wants 
to drive you into a corner, first by making 
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people look upon you with suspicion, and 

then Oh, my dear, my dearl for 

God's sake give him up ! Don't speak to 
him again ! If he has the chance of talk- 
ing to you, he will make you think any- 
thing he likes. And next week the Disney 
case is coming on, and there are such dis- 
graceful things in it that people who are 
friendly with him now won't speak to him 
then. You have always been a proud 
woman — don't have your name coupled 
with that of such a man !' 

Mrs. Denison was in passionate earnest 
— it was almost impossible to recognise 
in her the gay little butterfly woman of 
fashion . 

Pauline made a gesture with her hand, 
as though impatient of her friend's heroics. 

' And who, pray,' she inquired, in a cold 
and bitter voice, ^is the man of honour who 
entrusted you with this agreeable com- 
mission ?' 

x2 
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* It is Colonel Lynden.' 

And then Mrs. Denison rose suddenly, 
having tact enough to know that the best 
thing she could do was to go. 

* Good-bye/ she said, and went away 
without attempting to take Pauline's hand. 

Mechanically Lady Lester rang the bell. 
Then she threw herself into a chair, and 
sat there for an hour in a sort of stupor. 
At the end of that time she went to her 
writing-table, and wrote very slowly, 

' Dear Lord Charlton, 

^ I regret that I shall be unable 
to see you this afternoon. 

* Yours truly, 

' Pauline Lester.* 

That afternoon she passed him as she 
drove up Bond Street. He half raised 
his hat and smiled — she looked stonily at 
him, and passed on without any sort of 
salutation. 
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For in her heart of hearts she knew 
that what had been told her was true, and 
she had enough pride for the present to 
show her resentment. But, in the battle 
between her heart and her pride, which 
would hold out the longest I 

The next day she sent for Sir Ralph. 
She did not breathe Lord Charlton's name 
to him, but he knew he had been called 
in to defend her against him. And he did 
her loyal service. He gave up everything 
else that he might devote himself to her 
whenever she wanted him, for he felt that 
never did a sick soul stand more in need 
of strength and comfort than this one. 
Pauline summoned up all her pride. She 
was determined to live down the scandal 
that threatened her fair fame. She meant 
to prove herself stronger than Lady No- 
nayme and her clique. 

Lord Charlton was baffled and furious. 
He wrote her two or three of the most 
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pathetic letters, but, what impression so- 
ever they made upon her in secret, she 
answered them by not a word. Then the 
Disney case came on, and the papers were 
full of it. Charlton was proved to have 
behaved with such baseness and treachery 
to the man whose friend he had pretended to 
be that every voice was raised against him, 
and he found it convenient to leave Eng- 

« 

land for a time. He did not abandon his 
designs on Lady Lester — they were only 
in abeyance for the time — he felt perfectly 
confident that, once more thrown in his 
company, she would again yield to the in- 
fluence he had obtained over her. 

. 

How did Pauline go through that 
season 1 She hardly knew. Outwardly she 
was a brilliant, triumphant woman- 
friends much more powerful than Lady 
Nonayme espoused her cause — never had 
she been more courted, flattered, admired. 
If for a moment the mirror of her reputa- 
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tion had been breathed up^n, popular 
opinion now converted itself into a moral 
wash-leathfer to brighten and burnish it up 
again, and to remove all trace of the odious 
breath that had sullied it. Pauline went 
through this phase of her life smiling, 
gracious, with her head high in the air. 
And at night she took oS mask and armour 
and revealed a face distorted by tears and 
passion, and the furies of remembrance 
tore her breast with their lean and cruel 
fingers. No one but Sir Ralph guessed 
that she suffered — it was only before him 
that once now and then she gave way, and 
talked about the agony and hopelessness 
of life. But even to him she did not 
mention the name of the man who had 
wrought such havoc in her heart. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IT the end of June Lord Lester was 
going to Norway. And then Paul- 
ine promised herself that she would go 
down to the Court, and begin in earnest 
to work amongst her poor, hoping and 
praying to find some solace for her wretch- 
edness. Lester once safely away, she 
would consult her lawyers about resuming 
control of her income, and what conjugal 
quarrelling was absolutely necessary should 
be done through the post. Her mother 
was to be with her for a couple of months, 
and Sir Ralph promised to go down to the 
Court and assist her with his advice. 
When he joined her there, a fortnight 
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after she left London, he wa§ shocked at 
the change in her. She had a look of 
haggard misery that went to his heart. 
There was no longer the pressure of 
society to keep her smiling and feigning 
— the reaction had set in, and she had 
cast away the thought of appearances. 

*My dear child,' he said sorrowfully, 
the first time that he was alone with her, 
* how altered you are ! How ill you look 1 
"What has come to you ?' 

She answered, with a short laugh that 
was half a sob, 

*It has come to me that, if I could 
believe it, I also would go into a convent 
to-morrow — to-day !' 

He looked at her in speechless pain. 

Presently she spoke again. 

' I met a man, one night at dinner, who 
laughed to scorn the idea of a future. 
" There is nothing," he said, *' to prove 
it. Everything in nature contradicts it. 
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Some are bom to suffer, some to enjoy. 
There is no hope, no redress, no reward, 
no punishment bejond this life. Death 
is an eternal sleep." I wish/ said Pauline 
wistfully, *that I could believe him; for 
then I would not wake to another day of 
misery. I would renounce all hope of joy, 
if I could contract for oblivion.' 

* My dear child,' said Sir Ralph, taking 
her hand, ^ for God's sake, do not talk like 
that ! If just now you have no happiness 
of your own, live that you may make 
others better and happier.' 

' I am too unhappy for that,' she an- 
swered. 'In my present state of mind, 
all my sympathies are destroyed. I can 
feel nothing but my own intense wretched- 
ness/ 

But, as the days went on, his presence 
and companionship had a soothing effect 
upon her. Never in his life had he exerted 
himself so much for the sake of any human 
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being as he did for her. An indescribable 
tenderness had grown up for her in his 
heart. 

One day she came down to breakfast 
smiling, and with something of her old 
radiant expression. 

* Guess/ she said, looking from her 
mother to Sir Ralph. *I have had the 
most delightful news in the world.' 

' There is nothing,' said Mrs. Chichester 
primly, ' that I dislike so much as being 
asked to guess anything ; it is so childish.* 

* Let me try,' interposed Sir Ralph smil- 
ing. ' I am quite sure, from your face, 
that it has something to do with — I beg 
her pardon for the liberty — Mary Dunstan.' 

' She is coming home,' cried Pauline, 
and laughed; the first time for weeks. 
' She is on her way. She will be home in 
a month. 

* It is indeed good news,' he said cordis 
ally. 
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Mrs. Chichester evinced less pleasure. 
She had always been a little jealous of her 
daughter's beloved friend. 

From that moment Pauline seemed to 
grow happier in her mind. She entered 
with some interest into her plans for her 
poor. She counted the days. Every 
morning she said to Sir Ralph, 

' Mary is a day nearer.' 

But, though she seemed more cheerful 
in herself, he remarked that she looked 
far from well, and several times, when 
they returned from walking together, she 
complained of lassitude and fatigue. She 
had a cold and cough which she made 
light of, and would not be persuaded to 
take care of. 

One morning she came down looking 
really ill. She shivered, and, though it 
was a warm day, had a fire lighted in the 
morning-room. When her mother ques- 
tioned her, she treated the matter very 
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lightly ; biit later, when she and Sir Ralph 
were alone, she said. 

' I would not say so before my mother 
— she is so nervous — but, do you know, I 
feel horribly ill. I think I am going to 
have an illness. I cannot tell you what a 
terrible night I had ; I was half delirious, 
and all sorts of dreadful thoughts and 
terrors came creeping through my brain. 
Twice I awoke in a violent perspiration 
from sheer fright.' 

Sir Ralph looked at her anxiously. Her 
beautiful white skin had a grey tinge — 
there were rings round her eyes — her lips 
were pale and dry. 

' You are not well/ he said emphatically 
' and you must send for your doctor.' 

* I think I must,' she answered, with a 
little shiver; 'but if once my mother 
thinks there is anything the matter, she 
will fidget and worry me to death.' 

*If you will take my advice,' said Sir 
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Ralph, ' you will go to bed at once, and 1/ 
rising, * will go to tlie stables and send a 
man for Mr. Barton.' 

' Yes/ she replied, * do.' Then, as she 
rose, she shivered again ; her teeth chat- 
tered in her head, and she stretched out 
her hand to him as she made a stumbling 
step forward. 

A terrified look came into her eyes. 

' I wonder,' she said, staring at him, * if 
I am going to die ?' 

' My dear child,' he uttered hastily, ^ do 
not think of such a thing. You have got 
a chill. Barton will put you right in four 
and twenty hours.' 

' Take me upstairs and send for my 
maid,' she murmured. ' I have a strange 
feeling, as if my legs do not belong to 
me.' , 

He helped her carefully upstairs ; the 
maid was standing at the top. 

* Her ladyship is not well/ said Sir 
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Ralph to the woman ; ' you had better put 
her to bed at once, and I will send for Mr. 
Barton.' 

Then he lost not a moment in going to 
the stables and despatching a mounted 
groom. He met Mrs. Chichester on his 
return to the house. 

* Lady Lester is not very well,' he said. 
' She has gone back to her room. I think, if 
she can be quiet and sleep a little, she will 
soon be better. One of the men has gone 
for Mr. Barton.' 

Then he walked up and down between 
the house and the lodge gate, feeling more 
nervous and uncomfortable than he would 
have liked to own. In half an hour he 
heard the wheels of the doctor's gig. He 
knew Mr. Barton and stopped him. 

' I fear,' he said, ' that Lady Lester is 
not at all well. And,' hesitating, ' I think 
she is a bit nervous about herself. I am 
quite sure I need not suggest to you not 
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to alarm her. I won't detain you another 
moment.' 

Then he resumed his pacing to and fro. 
What an immense time it seemed before 
Mr. Barton came out of the house ! — by 
his watch it was three-quarters of an hour. 
An intense anxiety possessed him ; he did 
not remember ever to have had such a 
feeling of fear and misery except once, 
when Violet had a severe attack of scarlet 
fever. 

Mr. Barton's kind florid face looked ex- 
ceedingly grave. He saw Sir Ralph and 
walked towards him. 

'I don't half like the look of her,' he 
said. ' I have made the best of it to her 
mother and herself — they are both as ner- 
vous as they can be ; but I shall come 
again this afternoon.' 

'What — do you apprehend?' asked Sir 
Ralph anxiously. 

' Of course I would not hint it to them. 
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I know you are safe ; but it looks horribly 
like the beginning of typhoid to me.' 

Before that word of terror, Sir Ralph 
quailed. He had known so many fatal 
cases of it. The doctor went his way, and 
Sir Ralph kept on his miserable pacing to 
and fro with a heavy heart. 

Before night Pauline was delirious, and 
Mrs. Chichester was frightened out of her 
wits. It was Sir Ralph who suggested 
sending for a nurse, and took the neces- 
sary steps to get one. He was puzzled 
what to do. Of all things he wanted to 
remain ; he would have given worlds to be 
allowed to see her, to watch by her sick- 
bed as though he had been her father, but 
delicacy forbade his giving the smallest 
hint of such a desire. Ought he to pro- 
pose to go ? But the thought of leaving 
this beloved woman who was dearer to him 
than anyone in the worid save his own 
daughter was too cruel. And he had not 

T 
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much confidence in Mrs. Chichester as a 
nurse, and had a most vivid remembrance 
of the part she had played in her daugh- 
ter's previous illness. He broached the 
subject with great delicacy, and she begged 
him earnestly to remain. She declared 
that she was frightened to be left alone in 
the house, and then she uttered a Jeremiad 
on the subject of Lester. It was too dread- 
ful that he could not be got at ; he was at 
some outlandish place in Norway, and she 
did not know his address. Pauline had 
not told her that he was keeping silence 
from anger at her last communication. 

The days dragged on with interminable 
length; still Pauline remained delirious. 
She had two nurses ; a physician had come 
down from London. Mr. Barton said the 
illness was taking its natural course — 
there was no particular ground for fear; 
but Sir Ralph's heart was heavy within 
him. 
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Sometimes he wondered whether death 
would not be the best solution of the poor 
child's sorrows ; but, for his own sake, he 
agonised for her to live. 

The fourteenth day came, and Pauline 
recovered consciousness. Mr. Barton was 
hopeful. 

' She does nothing but ask for you,' he 
said to Sir Ralph, after his second daily 
visit. * And I have persuaded Mrs. Chi- 
chester that her wish ought to be gratified. 
I need not tell you to look and speak 
cheerfully before her, but you will find her 
sadly altered.' 

Sir Ralph summoned up all his courage ; 
but, as he stood on the threshold of the 
room, his limbs trembled, he could hear 
the beating of his heart. She was changed 
indeed — so white, so wan ; her eyes seemed 
to have grown twice their natural size. 
She smiled at him, and feebly put out a 
wasted hand. He took and kissed it ; he 

t2 
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could not see her for the tears that filled 
his eyes. 

^ Barton tells me I am better/ she said, 
in a whisper. * Do you think I am ?' 

* I am sure of it/ he answered, in the 
most cheerful tone he could command. 
*You have taken a turn now, and will 
mend as fast as possible." 

She fixed her eyes on him. They had a 
far-off, unnatural look. 

' I don't know how the time has gone/ 
she said, ' but so often I have felt that I 
was dying. And then I wanted to see 
you — I wanted you to comfort me. I 
want you to comfort me now. I feel like 
a sheep that has gone astray from the fold. 
I used to tell you that I did not believe, 
but now I want to believe. It would be 
so awful to die, and to have no hope for 
the future.' 

She looked imploringly at him. He was 
terrified at the possible consequences of 
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any agitation for her in her weak 
condition. 

'My dear child,' he entreated, clasping 
both her hands in his, ' do not trouble 
your dear head about these things. You. 
have only to eat and drink and sleep now. 
When you are stronger — we will talk it all 
over.' 

' No,' she said mournfully, * it must be 
now. The torment of my mind will kill 
me. Oh ! I cannot bear to go out into the 
cold and dark alone. Oh I tell me that 
the religion of my young life is true — tell 
me that you believe in God and Christ — in 
mercy and forgiveness of sins — that you 
think I, too, may find mercy.' 

Sir Ralph was distraught. He had only 
one desire — to comfort this beloved heart, 
and yet these things which she besought 
him to profess belief in were no longer 
aught but traditions to him — he had only 
one hope, one wish for himself in the 
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future-^aonihilatioQ — obliyioo. But he 
could not give such barren comfort to this 
woman who might be dying. Tet could 
he lie to her P 

* My dear/ he murmured, pressing her 
hand. ' Why need you fear ? What harm 
or wrong have you done in your short 
life ?' 

* I have been selfish and worldly, and 
violent, sometimes. I have denied my 
God. And now — now He seems to have 
deserted me. Oh I* tossing restlessly to 
and fro, * if you would only tell me that 
there is forgiveness for me I' 

Thus appealed to, he had but one 
thought of comforting her. 

' There is — there is T he answered, con- 
centrating all he could of conviction into 
his voice. * At least, my child, believe 
that God is good — that, if you have erred, 
He will have mercy on you.' 
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' If I could but see Mary/ she uttered 
wistfully, ' She would comfort me.' 

' The ship is due to-morrow/ he an- 
swered. ' Shall I go and bring her straight 
here ?' 

' Oh 1 yes, yes/ and Pauline's poor wan 
face lighted up, ' bring her before it is too 
late r 

* I will/ he said. 

Then the nurse came in to say he must 
not stay longer. Sir Kalph went away 
heavy of heart. The conviction took root 
in his soul that religion alone could be the 
mainstay of a woman. A man was miser- 
able enough when dark days came, and he 
was hopeless and faithless; but the clinging, 
tender soul of a woman must needs have 
a support, a rock. It was a crime to put 
doubt into a woman's soul. What could 
philosophy or science give her in place of 
the beautiful Christian faith ? Even if it 
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were but mythology, its value to her was 
priceless. 

True to his promise, he went to meet 
Mary Dunstan — Mrs. Wood now. The 
very instant he told her the sad news, she 
gave up all her plans ; left her husband, 
and without a moment's delay accompanied 
Sir Ralph to the Court. He had not 
talked ten minutes with her before he 
realised how it was that she had gained 
such an influence over her former pupil. 
He felt as though he had known her for 
years. And he told her the story of 
Pauline's life from the time when he had 
first met her : her heart-burnings, her 
aspirations, her sufferings — told it as one 
tells the story of another whom one loves 
with one's whole heart, and the tears 
rained down Mary's kind face. Sad news 
greeted their arrival — a new complication 
had set in. Pauline had been seized with 
congestion of the lungs, and lay in a most 
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critical state. The London physician had 
been sent for again, and had taken a bad 
view of the case. 

When Mary was led to her bed-side, 
Pauline was too weak to speak to her, 
only a feeble gleam in her eyes showed 
that she was conscious of her presence. 
For a day and night Mary sat beside her 
bed, but she did not utter a word. Then 
she seemed to rally. She was too weak 
to show the anxiety that had so distressed 
Sir Ralph. She could only murmur, 

* I am dying, Mary. Comfort me !' 

And that good woman, that dear friend 
kneeled beside her, and, out of her pure 
heart, poured forth her prayers and her 
supplications, and murmured to her in 
softest tones of God's mercy and Christ's 
intercession; and gradually the troubled 
look went out of Pauline's eyes, and a 
calm seemed to steal over her. 

She lay silent for hours after that^ 
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and then, late in the afternooD, she whis- 
pered, 

•Bring Sir Ralph/ 

He knew that she was dying. His pain 
was so grievous that he could scarce mas- 
ter it. The effort he made as he entered 
the room was supreme. Softly as a woman 
he approached her bed-side, kneeled beside 
it, and just touched the frail hand that he 
had so often clasped in sympathy. She 
unclosed her eyes ; a faint smile came to 
her wan, changed face — a smile as it were 
the smile of an angel. He bent forward 
to catch her whisper. 

'I am happy. I believe again.' 

She spoke no more. She made no 
further sign. Half an hour later, whilst 
he and Mary watched in agony beside 
her, she passed away. 

Sir Ralph, blinded with tears, went down 
into the morning-room. He sat there, 
with his head bowed over his arms, the 
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scalding drops running in streams from 
his eyes — sat there alone, bereft of all con- 
solation. Until this moment, he had not 
known how dear she was to him — how 
she had filled the lonely void in his life. 
His thoughts came and mocked him — the 
vanity, the bitterness, the hopelessness of 
life without belief or hope in a future. 
And, in his agony, the words were wrung 
from him, 

' Oh, God ! how can one live or die 
without a faith?' 



THE END. 
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lers 'going South* cannot do better than take Mr. Kennedy's experiences as 
their rule of conduct" — Morning Post. 

" ' My Old Playground Bevisited ' will repay perusal. It is written with the 
ease that oomea of long experience.'*— O'rapAtc. 

WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Quekn. 
Fourth Edition. 1 yol. small 4to. 5s. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceiyed letters in this yolume was Mra. Julius 
Hare, a slater of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the deyout submissivenesa 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
la added a wlnningnesa of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find eyen in the brother. The letters were priyately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceiyed memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *£. H. P.', giyesa yery faithful outline of the life."— ^HfisA 
Q^arterJy Review, 

PLAIN SPEAKING. By Author of « John Halifax, 

Gentleman." 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

" We recommend * Plain Speaking ' to all who like amusing, wholesome, and 
instructiye reading. The contents of Mrs. Graik's yolume are of the most multi- 
farious kind, but all the papers are good and readable, and one at least of them 
of real importance."— <St. Jcanes's Gazette. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 

" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any 
we have yet met with."— Z)at7y Nevs, 
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THE BEANDEETHS. 
By the Eight Hon. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P., 

Author of " Strictly Tied Up." 

" In ' The Brandretha ' we have a seqael to Mr. Beresford Hope's cleTer novel of 

Strictly Tied Up,' and we may add that it is a decided improyement on his 

maiden effort Mr. Hope writes of political life and the yicissitudes of parties 

with the knowledge and experience of a yeteran politician. The noyel is one 

which will repay carefnl reading." — Times. 

«« 'The Brand reths ' has all the charm of its predecessor. The great attraction 
of the noyel ia the easy, conversational, knowledgeable tone of it ; the sketching 
from the life, and yet not so close to the life as to be malicious, men, women, 
periods, and events, to all of which intelligent readers can flt a name. i?he poli- 
tical and social sketches will naturally excite the chief interest among readers 
who will be attracted by the author's name and experience." — Spectator. 
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SOPHY: 

OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 

By Violet Fane, 

Author of "Denzil Place," &c. 

' Sophy ' is the clever and original work of a clever woman. Its merits are of 
a strikingly unusual kind. It is charged throughout with the strongest human 
interest It is, in a word, a novel that will make its mark." — World. 

"A clever, amusing, and interesting story, well worth reading." — Po»t. 

" This novel is as amusing, piquant, droll, and suggestive as it can be. It over- 
flows with humour, nor are there wanting touches of genuine feeling. To consider- 
able imaginative power, the writer joins keen observation.*' — Daily News. 

*' * Sophy ' throughout displays accurate knowledge of widely differing forms of 
character, and remarkable breadth of view. It is one of the few current novels 
that may not impossibly stand the test of time." — Qraphic. 



MY LOED AND MY LADY. 

By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of "Viva," "Mignon," &c. 

** This noyel will take a high place among the successes of the season. It is as 
fresh a novel as it is interesting, as attractive as it is realistically true, as full of 
novelty of presentment as it is of close study and observation of life." — World. 

'* A loVe story of considerable interest. The novel is full of surprises, and will 
serve to while away a leisure hour most agreeably."— 2>atfy Telegraph. 

" A very capital novel The great charm about it is that Mrs. Forrester is quite 
at home in the society which she describes. It is a book to reoA.'" Standard. 

" Mrs. Forrester's style is so fresh and graphic tbat the reader is kept under its 
epell from first to last."— i*o«t 



HIS LITTLE MOTHEE: and Other Tales. 
By the Author of ''John Halifax, Gentleman." 

" This is an interesting book, written in a pleasant manner, and full of shrewd 
observation and kindly feeling. It is a book that will be read with interest, and 
that cannot be lightly forgotten." — St. James's Gazette. 

"The Author of 'John Halifax' always writes with grace and feeling, and 
never more so than in the present volume." — Morning Post 

" ' His Little Mother ' is one of those pathetic stories which the author tells 
better than anybody elsa"— /oAn Bull. 

" This book is written with all Mrs. Craik's grace of style, the chief charm oC 
which, after all, is its simplicity."— (7ta«0fow Herald. 



iVMUUrf CMMiaar, M Om VoL^ tm/al 8tw, m'tA iki6 Arm heaatifidly 
0igra»0i^ktmd$amefy howidf with gilt tdgtt^ price 8U. 6<C 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE nrTY-THIBD EDITIOJ FOB 18 84 IB KOW EEADY. 

liODOi*! PBm4Ui AHD Babomstaoi Ib mok&owledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. Ab an esta- 
blished and anthentio anthority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
oyer stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Blajesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, tAs 
tjfpe being hqtt constantly standing^ eyery correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an adyantage which giyes it supremacy 
oyer all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is giyen in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
yarious noble families, and the names of many thousand indiyiduals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



HIatorioal View of the Peeragei 
Parliamentary Boll of the Hooae of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Preoedenca 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding enpe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irieh Peerage. 
A Iphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding snperior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Qneen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of snch Extinct Peers as hayeleft 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England 
and Ireland. 

The Baronetage alphabeticiJly arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical list of the Second Titles of 
Peers, nsnally borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight. Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Knighthood. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scmpulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Times. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to bo 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— ^i^ectator. 

** A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Po^t. 

" The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeragei It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— <9to»d(irdL 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STAm)AIlD LBRAEY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, BIRKET 
FOSTER, LEECH, TENNIEL, J. LASLETT POTT, ETC. 

Each in a Single Volume, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 



L— SAM SLICK'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

"The first volume of Messrs. Harst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Edittons 
forms a very good beginning to ^hat will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous pro- 
ductions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in its 
present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recommenda- 
tions of a clear, bold type and good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits of being well 
illustrated and elegantly bound." — Morning Post. 



IL— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
paUios. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

" This story is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and his wife is 
beautifully painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of their 
children; and the conclusion of the book is beautiful and touching." — Athenasum. 



in.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its 
reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

"Mr. Warburton has fulfilled the promise of his title-page. The *Bealities of Eastern 
Trk^vel ' are described with a vividness which invests them with deep and abiding inter- 
est; while the * Romantic' adventures which the enterprising tourist met with in his 
course are narrated with a spirit which shows how much he enjoyed these reliefs from 
the ennui of every-day life." — Olobe. 



IV.— NATHALIE. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 



"^Nathalie 'is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
are as individual as they are elegant We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place * Nathalie ' high among 
books of its class." — Atlienceum. 



v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"These thoughts are good and humane. They are thoughts we would wish women to 
think : they are much more to the purpose than the treatises upon the women and daugh- 
ters of England, which were fashionable some years ago, and these thoughts mark the 
progress of opinion, and indicate a higher tone of character, and a juster estimate at 
woman's position." — Athenseum. 

"This excellent book is characterised by good sense, good taste, and feeling, and is 
written in an earnest, philanthropic, as well as practical spirit"— J/omtrij^ Fctt, 



HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 



VI.— ADAM O&AEME OF MOSSOBAY. 

BT MRS. OUPHANT. 

"'Adam f1ni«m6 * la a iitory awakenlog genaine emotions of Intoreat and delight by itn 
admlriibla pictarea of Kcottinh life and aoeneiy. The plot is cleverly complicated, and 
there is great yiulity in the dialofcne, and remarkable brilliancy in the descriptiTC pas- 
^Agea, as who that has read * Margaret Maitland* woald not be prepared to expect? 
Hut the story has a * mightier magnet still/ In the healthy tone which peryadee it, in its 
feminine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the traly womanly tendemese of its 
■entiments. The eloquent anthor sets before us the essential attributes of Christian 
▼irtne, their deep and silent worklngfi in the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in 
the life, wi'h a aelicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be sorpassed.**— IfoniM^ 
PotU 



VII.— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND 
MODEBN INSTANCES. 

**We hare not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, and 
will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's norela. The remarkable originality of 
its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and manntfkv, still con- 
tinue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to say enough, though we 
must just mention that the new edition forms a part of the Publishers' Cheap Standard 
Library, which has included some of the very best specimens of light literatnie that ever 
have been written.**— J/^eMen^er. 



VIII.— CAEDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOIIE POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Borne and Its ecclesiastical sOTerefgns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much generality 
and geniality that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most con- 
scientiously opposed to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination." 
•"Athenmum. 



IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"We are always glad to welcome Mrs. Craik. She writes from her own convic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
ftay, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. In * A Life for a Life ' she is 
fortunate in a good subject, and she has produced a work of strong effect The 
reader, having read the boolc through for the story, will T)e apt (if he be of our per- 
suasion) to return and read again many pages and passages with greater pleasure 
than on a first perusal The whole book is replete with a graceful, tender deli- 
cacy; and, in addition to its other merits, it is written in good careful English.'* — 
Athenaeum. 

" ' A Life for a Life ' is a book of a high dasa The characters are depicted with a 
masterly hand; the events are dramatically set forth; tho descriptions of scenery and 
sketches of society are admirably penned ; moreover, the work has an object — a clearly 
defined moral— most poetically, most beautifully drawn, and through all there is that 
strong, refiective mind visible which lays bare the human heart and human mind to the 
very core."— J/orm«flr Post. 



X.— THE OLD COURT SUBTTItB. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

"A book which has afforded us no slight gratification." — Athenseum. 

" From the mixture of description, anecdote, biography, and criticism, this book is very 
pleasant reading."— 5i>«cte<or. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duced his.reminiscences of Johnson."— O&ferrer. 
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XI.— MAEGAEET AND HEE BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY- THE AUTHOR OP " THE VALLEY OP A HUNDRED FIRES." 

*« We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and origin- 
ality about it qctite charming, and there is a certain nobleness in the treatment both of 
sentiment and incident which is not often tonnd"— Athenaeum. 



XIL— THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 

BY SAM SLICK. 

" A peculiar interest attaches to sketches of colonial life, and readers could not have a 
safer guide tban the talented author of this work, who, by a residence of half a century, 
has practically grasped the habits, manners, and social ccoiditions of the colonists he de- 
scribes. All who wish to form a fair idea of the difQculties and pleasures of life in a new 
country, unlike England in some respects, yet like it in many, should read this book.**— 
John Bull. 



XIII.— DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
•lements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.*' — Olobe. 

" Eliot Warburton's active and productive genius is amply exemplified in the present 
book. We have seldom met with any work in which the realities of history and the 
poetry of fiction were more happily interwoven.'' — Illustrated News. 



XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OP THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book, whether we should 
have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent execution. It ought to be found 
on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the 
pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read 
in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the romances are founded on fact 
— or what, at leas^ has been handed down for truth by long tradition — and the romance 
of reality far exceeds the romance of fLction."— Standard. 



XV.— THE LAIRD OP NORLAW. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

''We have had frequent opportunities of commending Messrs. Hurst and Blackett'a 
Standard Library. For neatness, elegance, and distinctness the volumes in this series 
surpass anytbing with which we are familiar. 'The Laird of Norlaw' will fully sustain 
the author's high reputation. The reader is carried on from first to last with an energy 
of sympathy that never fiaga" — Sunday Times. 

** 'The Laird of Norlaw' is worthy of the author's reputation. It is one of the most 
•exquisite of modem novel&"-7O&f«r0er. 



XVL— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

BY MRS. G. GRETTON. 

"Mrs. Gretton had opportunities which rarely fall to the lot of strangers of becominf^ 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of a part o^ the Italian peninsula which is the 
very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her performance as interesting, nnexag- 
gerated, and full of opportune instruction." — The Time*. 

"Mra Gretton's book is timely, life-like, and for every reason to be recommended. It 
is impossible to close the book without liking the writer as well as the Bubject The work 
is engaging, because waV-^Athenaeum. 
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XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*** Nothing N«w* difipl*y« all those raperior meriti whioh haye made *John Halifax 
one of the most poiralar works of the day. There Is a force and trathfainess aboat these 
tales whioh mum. them as the prodoction of no ordinaiy mind, and we eordiaUy reoom> 
mend them to the pernaal of all lOTers of fletion."— i/oni<ii9 FotL 



XVIII.— LIFE OP JEANNE D'ALBBET, QUEEN OF 

NAVABRE. 

BY MISS FREER. 

"We have read this book with great pleasure, and haye no hesitation in recommffliding 
It to geoerftl pemsal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss 
Freer. Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the life of Jeanne D'Albret, 
and the narratlTO is as trustworthy as it is attractlTe.^'^jromiiv Pott. 



XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

**If asked to classify this work, we should glTC it a place between * John Halifax * and 
•The Caxtons.* "^Standard. 
' ** The spirit in which the whole book is written is refined and good.'*— il<A«n«uin. 

** This is in every sense a charming noveL"— Jfinsen^er. 



XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBUM ; OB, NABBATIVES, 
SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FBOM GOIIBTS OF JUSTICE. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW. 

"This attractiTe book will be perused with much interest. It contains a great variety 
of singular and highly romantic stories." — John Bull. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm and absorb the reader's 
attention. The preient cheap and elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen 
'Btkwn."-'JUiutrated Newt. 



XXI.— ADELE. 

BY JULIA. KAVANAGH. 

"•Adfele' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh; it is a charming stcry, 
full of delicate character-painting. The interest kindled In the first chapter burns brightly 
to the close." — Athenceum. 

*' ' AdMe* will fully sustain the reputation of Miss Kavanagh, high as it already ranks." 
^-John Bull. 

" * Ad^le ' is a love-story of very considerable pathos and power. It s a very clever 
novsl"— 2>a»7y Newt. 



XXII.— STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 

"These 'Studies' are truthful and vivid pictures of life, often earnest, always full o. right 
feeling, and occasionally lightened by touches of quiet, genial humour. The volume ib re> 
markable for thought, sound sense, shrewd observation, and kind and sympathetic feeling 
for all things good and beautiful." — Morning Post. 

"These 'Studies from Life* are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
hook will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished KvAhor."— Saturday Review. 
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XXni.— GRANDMOTHERS MONEY. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

"We commend * Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are tme to human nature, and the story is interesting."— ^Mentcum. 



XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

" A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study as well as the drawing-room table'and 
the circulating library." — Lancet. 

" This is a pleasant book for the fireside season, and for the seaside season. Mr. Jealfre- 
son has, out of hundreds of volumes, collected thousands of good things, adding thereto 
much that appears in print for the first time, and which, of course,lgives increased value 
to this very readable book." — At?taiceum. 



XXV.— NO CHURCH. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth the 
study." — Athenceum. 
" A work of great oilgiaality, merit, and power." — Standard, 



XXVL— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive." — Athenceum. 

*' A charming tale, charmingly told." — Standard. 

**A11 lovers of a good novel will hail with delight another of Mrs. Craik's charming 
stories."— /oAn Bull 



XXVIL— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

" 'Lost and Saved' will be read with eager interest by those who love a touching story 
It is a vigorous uoveL" — JHmes. 

'* This story is animated, full of exciting situations and stirring incidents: The charac^ 
ters are delineated with great power. Above and beyond these elements of a good novel, 
there is that indefinable charm with which true genius invests all it touchea"— Z)a% Nem. 



XXVIIL— LES MISERABLES. 

BY YICTOR HUGO. 
Authorised Copt/right English Translation. 

"The merits of 'Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarterly Review. 



XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interes a» 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a eery 
graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and 
sentlmentB expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle with, 
repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of a work of art, 
and BO we intend it"— 27k Timti. 
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XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD ntVIHG. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A food book on a moct IntorMtlng theme.**— TVout. 

** A truly intcrmting and moat affecting memoir. *Inriog*8 life * ooght to haye a niche 
in every gallery of religiooe biography. There are few Uvea that will be fuller of in- 
a miction, intereet, and conaolation."— SolHrcbiif iZevtoa 



XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JANITA'S CROSS." 

" Thia noTel ia the work of one who poaaeaaea a great talent for writing, aa well aa 
experience and knowledge of the world. The whole book li worth reading.**— AtAoKnan. 

" * St Olare'a ' belonga to a lofty order of fiction. It ia a good noyel, bat it is aomeUung 
more. It ia written with unflagging ability, and it ia aa eren aa it ia clever. The author 
baa determined to do nothing ^ort of the beat, and haa anoceeded.'*— JTormiHr Post 



XXXIL— SAM SLICE'S T&AITS OF AMEBICAN HUMOUB. 

" Dip where yon will Into this lottery of fan, yon are aom to draw oat a prizei These 
Traits ' exhibit moat anooeaaf ally the broad national f eatorea of American hamoar.**— PosC 



XXXIIL— CHMSTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming atory haa rarely been written. It is a choice gift to be able thus to 
render haman nature bo truly, to penetrate ite deptha with such a Bearching sagacity, and 
to iUaminate them with a radiance bo eminently the writer's own.'* — Times. 



XXXIV.— ALEC FOBBES OP HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

"Noaccoimtof this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the flrat page to the last*' — Athencntm. 

" A novel of uncommon merit Sir Walter Scott said he would advise no man to try 
to read ' Clarissa Hariowe ' out loud in company if he wished to keep his character for 
manly superiority to teara We fancy a good many hardened old novel-readers will feCi 
a rising in the throat as they follow the fortunes of Alec and Annie."— PoJI JUaU Gazette. 

XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

«• I Agnes* is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant'B former works." — Athenaum. 

" Mrs. Ollphant is one of the most admirable of our novelists. In her works there 
a,re always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and refinement * Agnes ' is 
a story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— ifomuiy Fo^. 



XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"Few men and no women will read 'A Noble Life' without feeling themselves the 

"better for the effort"— <S[pecto<or. 

" A beautifully written and touching tale. It is a n6ble book."— i/omtnflr PcsL 

" ' A Noble Life ' -is remarkable for the high types of character it presents, and the 

«kill with which they are made to work out a story of powerful and pathetic interest" 

^Daily News. 

XXXVII— NEW AMEBIC A. 

BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well.*'— Kwet 
"We recommend everyone who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr 
Dixon's very interesting book."— vSfoturctoj^ Review. 
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XXXVin.— ROBEET FALCONEE. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimf al of life and bmnonr and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for l^e deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Athenceum. 



XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" ' The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the purest 
and noblest kind of domestic stories." — Athenceum. 

** * The Woman's Kingdom ' is remarkable for its romantic interest. The characters are 
masterpieces. Edni\ is worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax."— ifomt'n^ Post. 



XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

"A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags. The whole work 
sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review, 



XLI,— DAVID ELGINBEOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"A novel which is the work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of 
readera"— 2Yme<. 



XLIL— A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"We earnestly recommend this noveL It is a special and worthy specimen of the 
author's remarkable powers. The reader's attention never for a moment flags." — Post. 

*"A Brave Lady' thoroughly rivets the unmingled sympathy of the reader, and [her 
history deserves to stand foremost among the author's works." — Daily Telegraph. 



XLIIL— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of wide 
circle of reader& The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

" A i)owerfnl novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of a 
successful novelist"— Z>a% News. 



XLIV.— SAM SLICK'S AMEEICANS AT HOME. 

" This is one of the most amusing boo'ks that wo ever read." — Standard. 
" 'The Americans at Home' will not be less popular than any of Judge Hallibuiton's 
previous works."— ifomMflr Post. 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"These stories are gems of narrativa Indeed, some of them, in [their touching grace 
and simplicity, seem to us to possess a charm even beyond the authoress's most popular 
novels. Of none of them can this be said more emphatically than of that which opens tho 
series, ' The Unkind Word.' It is wonderful to see the imaginative power displayed in 
the few delicate touches by which this sacccssful love-Btoiy is sketched out"— 2%« Echo. 
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XLVL— A EOSE IN JUNE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" * A Bow in Jnne ' is as pretty m Its title. The story is one of the best and most 
tOQohing which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oiiphant, and may hold its own 
with even * The Chronicles of Carlingf ord.* ''-^Tinus. 



XLVII.— MY LITTLE LADY. 

BY E. FRANCES POYNTER. 

"This story presents a number of vivid and very charming pictnres. Indeed, the whole 
book is charming. It is interesting in both character and story, and thoroughly good of 
its lLiDd:'^Saturday Bevitw. 



XLVIIL— PHCEBE, JTTNIOK. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"This last * Chronicle of Carlingford' not merely takes rank fairly beside fhe first 
which introduced us to * Salem Chapel,* but surpasses all the intermediate records. 
Phoebe, Junior, herself is admirably drawn.'* — Academy. 



XLIX.— LIFE OP MAEIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

" A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the most 
popular English history of Marie Antoinette.** — Spectator. 
*'Thi8 book is well written, and of thrilling interest'* — Academy. 



L.— Snt GIBBIE. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" • Sir Gibbie ' is a book of genius.'*— PoK Mall Gazette. 

" This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not 
lifeUke.**— .iM^mruin. 



LL— YOUNG MES. JAEDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' 'Young Mrs. Jardine * is a pretty story, written in pure English.**— 2^ Ttmes. 

«* There is much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesome.**— .i^Aencnm 

♦• This story is charmingly told."— T^ Queen. 



LIL— LORD BRACKENBUEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"A very readable story. The author has well conceived the purpose of high-class 
novel-writing, and succeeded in no small measure in attaining it There ia plenty of 
variety, (^eerful dialogue, and general * verve* in the book.**— iiMeRonim. 



Lni.-IT WAS A LOVEE AND HIS LASS. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" In * It was a Lover and his Lass,* we admire Mrs. Oiiphant exceedingly. Her story ii 
« very pretty one. It would be worth reading a second time, were it only for the sake of 
one ancient Scottish spinster, who is nearly the counterpart of the admirable Mra Mar- 
garet Maitland.*'— ZVmex. 
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SAM'S SWEETHEART. By Helen Mathers, 

Author of " Comin' thro' the Rye," " Cherry Ripe !" " Land o' the 
Leal," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
"A new novel by Miss Mathers ia a great tTea.V—Athen(Bum. 
** * Sam's Sweetheart ' is clever and amusing. It is saperior to its predecessors 
from ^e same pen : the plot is closer, and better constructed." — Graphic. 

A MAID CALLED BARBARA. By Cathakine 

Childar, Author of " The Future Marquis," Ac. 3 vols. 

*' This story is stronger and more romantic than the author's previous works. 
She has drawn some good characters, and there is not a little pathos in the lives 
of the hero and heroine." — Atheneeum. 

" A bright, pleasant, and readable novel The characters are lifelike and the 
scenes are well developed." — John Bull. 

ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. Caddy, Author of 

" Artist and Amateur," &c. 3 vols. 

" This novel will be read with avidity and keen pleasure by all epicures in fic- 
tion, who know how to enjoy what is good." — Standard. 

" There is much to interest and amuse in this life-like picture of the home of 
Adrian Bright The story increases in interest as it proceeds." — Morning Post. 

JUNE. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of "Viva," 

" Mignon," " My Lord and My Lady," &c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 

" ' June ' is as clever as any of Mrs. Forrester's novels. There is closer ob- 
servation and better writing than the author has hitherto put into her books."— 
The World. 

"This story is told in Mrs. Forrester's best manner."— 2)at7^ Netes. 

SQUIRE LISLE'S BEQUEST. By Anne Beale, 

Author of " Fay Arh'ngton," Ac. 3 vols. 
" This novel can be recommended to those who are satisfied with an nnafifected 
story gracefully told. It is healthy and high-toned throughout The plot is well- 
imagined and neatly put together." — Morning Post. 

RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. Millett 

NoTLET, Author of " Olive Varcoe," &c. 3 vols. 

" This story is well written, as well as conceived with something more than the 
ordinary success." — Attienceum. 

*'The best novel Mrs. Notley has written since * Olive Varcoe.* It is a most 
exciting story." — John Bull. 

HER SAILOR LOVE. By Mrs. Macquoid, Author 

of " Patty," " Diane," &c. 3 vols. 
** This is a good business-like novel of the homely sort There is a great deal 
in the story to awaken interest, and not a little to afford pleasure and entertain- 
ment" — Illustrated London News. 

MISS CHEYNE OF ESSILMONT. By James 

Grant, Author of " Romance of War," Ac. 3 vols. 
" A wholesome and entertaining romance of modem life. The plot is well- 
constructed and exceedingly dramatic, and the characters are sketched witii that 
care and ability for which Mr. Grant is justly celebrated."— .tfomtn^ Post. 

THE. SENIOR SONGMAN. By the Authob op 

" St. Olave's," *' Janita's Cross," &c. 3 vols. 
" This well- written story deserves the popularity assured to anything written 
by the author of ' St Olave's.' There is not a page in the whole noTOl wUch fails 
to command attention or to repay i\.''^Daily TeUgraph. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. By Mrs. Power 

0*DoirooRUB, Author of ** Ladies on Horseback," " Unfairly Won," 
&e. 8 vols. 

MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. John Kent Spender, 

Author of " Godwyn's Ordeal," " Both in the Wrong," Ac. 3 vols. 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. By Sarah Stredder, 

Author of " The Fate of a Year," &c. 3 vols. 

ONLY YESTERDAY. By William Marshall, 

Author of *' Monsell Digby," " Strange Chapman," Ac. 3 vols. 

ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By John Berwick 

Harwood, Author of *' Lady Flavia," &c. 3 vols. 
** This work is a mild composing draught, which may be taken with confidence 
and even comfort It is pleasant reading. The scenes are very brightly and 
cleverly sketched." — Academy. 

DI FAWCETT : A Year of Her Life. By C. L. 

PiRKis, Author of " A Very Opal," Ac. 3 vols. 

" * Di Fawoett * shows a remarkable increase of power. The narratiye is lively, 
the action natnral and rapid, and the main situation well introduced." — Atherueum. 

" ' Di Fawcett ' is, in* most important respects, an advance upon former works 
from the same pen. It is fairly interesting, brightly written, and decidedly 
amusing."— &ro;)A(C. 

A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. Randolph, 

Author of " Gentianella," &c. 3 vols. 

" Mrs. Randolph's new tale, flower-named, according to her custom, is a pleas- 
antly readable society novel All the characters are cleverly drawn." — Academy. 

"This capital novel will rank well beside the other works of the talented and 
amusing author." — Daily Telegraph. 

JONATHAN SWIFT. By a New Writer. 3 vols. 

" This novel displays some power and a good deal of promise. The sketch of 
Swift's life at Moor Park and in his Irish livings is drawn with much skill."— St. 
James's Gazette. 

"The various points in the hero's character are balanced with nice judgment, 
and th^whole book is so good that a long-accustomed pen might well be pleased 
to achieve sudra result as we have in * Jonathan Swift' ''^Literary Forld. 

GOLDEN GIRLS. By Alan Muir, Author of 

" Lady Beauty," " Children's Children," <fec. 3 vols. 

** ' Golden Girls ' is as pretty a etory as Mr. Muir has written. There is a good 
deal of flno perception and candid reproduction of human characteristics, and the 
author's lively style secures his reader's interest" — Atherueum. 

** This novel contains a series of very clever, realistic, and vigorous character* 
studies, and is pervaded by a humour at once genial and satirical'* — Scotsman. 

IN THE WEST COUNTRIE. By the Author op 

" QuEENiE," " Miss Daisy Dimity," &c. 3 vols. 
" This is a very welUwritton tale, full of pleasing pictures of family life, and 
vivid descriptions of that most beautiful of English counties, Devonshire. Irt 
every way Miss Cronmielin has the right to be considered an agreeable novelist,, 
whose works are deserving of much praise." — Morning Post. 

PEARLA. By Miss Betham-Edwards, Author of 

" Kitty," " Bridget," &c. 3 vols. 
" ' Pearla ' can be safely trusted to teach nothing but what is good, even to its 
most youthful readers. It is written with a certain measure of elegance and 
ease."— J/omtny Post. 
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